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Social Content in Library Training 
By Philip O. Keeney* and Mary Jane Keeney 


Part I: LiprRArRy TRAINING TODAY 


ys study grew out of many conversa- 

tions and discussions with librarians 
concerning the part our profession plays in 
a social scene undergoing rapid and painful 
changes, and the leadership our profession 
might take in alleviating some of those 
pains and affecting a more orderly process 
of change. 

The end-point of all these discussions has 
been this: our chances for leadership de- 
pend upon the kind of training we give 
students who enter the library field, more 
particularly, the kind of training these stu- 
dents receive in their first year of profes- 
sional study before they have specialized in 
some phase of librarianship either thru force 
of circumstance, personal interest, lack of 
immediate employment, or desire for a bet- 
ter job or a higher salary. 


Accordingly, a systematic examination was 
made of curricula outlined in the catalogs 
of library schools accredited by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and listed 
in the report of the Board for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1939.1 Thirty-one schools are 
listed. Since Hampton Institute (for the 
training of Negro librarians) was discon- 
tinued in June 1939 and the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago 
gives only postgraduate professional train- 
ing while this study is limited to the first 
year of professional training, twenty-nine 


* Librarian, Montana State University. 
1A.L.A. Bulletin 33:538-46. 1939. 


schools were studied. They appear below, 
arranged vertically by type and horizontally 
by geographical location. Their dates of 
establishment are given after the official 
name of the school wherein the short title 
in common usage is italicized. 


The distribution of library training agen- 
cies by these geographical areas was sug- 
gested by Ralph Munn; because library 
salaries, in his opinion, do not justify travel 
to distant states for first-year study, he pro- 
posed a minimum of one general school in 
each area? (italics ours). A distinguished 
European librarian says flatly that there are 
undoubtedly too many training agencies. He 
believes one or two schools in each of the 
six larger districts and two specialized 
schools would be plenty. Of significance 
is the fact that fifteen of these twenty-nine 
schools have been established and accredited 
since 1926 when the Board of Education 
for Librarianship came into being, and six 
since 1930 when the economic depression 
began to be felt. But it should be remem- 
bered that six of these schools—Albany, 
Emporia, Denton, William and Mary, Ros- 
ary, and St. Catherine—cannot be said to 
be ‘general schools,” and that all but one 
of the schools established since 1930 were 
undoubtedly projected before the onset of 
the depression. 


2 Munn, Ralph. Conditions and trends in education 
for librarianship. {New York), Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, 1936. p. 21. 

* Munthe, Wilhelm. American librarianship from a 
European angle. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936. p. 136. 
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LOCATION AND TYPE OF ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Location Type. 1* Type Il” Type IlI* 
New Eng- Simmons College* (Bos- 
land ton), 1902 
New York Columbia University, 
City 1887 
Middle At- Drexel Institute (Philadel- New Jersey College for 
lantic phia), 1891 Women (New Bruns- 
wick), 1927 
Pratt Institute* (Brook- 
lyn), 1890 
Southeast Emory University (Atlanta, College of Wéilliam and 
Ga.) 1905 Mary (Williamsburg, 
Va.), 1931 * 
University of North Caro- 
lina* (Chapel Hill), 1931 
Middle- Louisiana State Univer- University of Oklahoma * 
South sity (Baton Rouge), (Norman), 1929 
1931 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers‘ (Nashville, 
Tenn.), 1928 
North- Carnegie Institute of Teche New York State College 
Central nology (Pittsburgh, Pa.), for Teachers (Albany), 
1901 1926 
Syracuse University (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.), 1908 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Cleveland, O.), 1904 
Middle- University of Illinois University of Wisconsin® Kansas State Teachers Col- 
West (Urbana), 1893 (Madison), 1906 lege * (Emporia), 1928 
University of Michigan University of Minnesota 
(Ann t), 1926 Minneapolis), 1928 
Rosary College” (River 
Forest, Ill.), 1930 
College of St. Catherine ™' 
(St. Paul, Minn.), 1929 
Mountain University of Denver 
States (Denver, Colo.), 1931 
California University of Califor- University of Southern 
nia (Berkeley), 1919 California (Los Angeles), 
1936 
Southwest Texas State College for 
Women‘ (Denton), 1929 
Pacific University of Washington 
Northwest (Seattle), 1911 
Canada McGill University (Mon- 
treal), 1927 
University of Toronto (To- 
ronto), 1928 
Legend: 


* Schools offer first year and graduate library curricula with bachelor’s degree required for entrance. 
> Schools offer first-year library training only with bachelor’s degree required for entrance. 


Also Type III school. 


-FrRneeese 


Catholic institution. 


Became Type II school this year. 
Accredited for training of school librarians. 

Will become a full Type II school in academic year of 1941-42. 
Prepares librarians for service in Catholic institutions. 


(A.L.A. Bulletin 33:540. 1939) 





Schools offer an undergraduate library curriculum, usually in the fourth year. 
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In taking the official catalogs of the 
schools as the main source of information 
concerning the curricula, the writers can be 
accused of lack of thoroness. A student 
poses the dilemma: 

“I know,” he said, studying the catalogue care- 
fully. “But these catalog descriptions aren't worth 
very much. I've found that out. They all sound 
so grand. It depends a lot on the man... Is it 
worth taking? Does it really give you new ideas, 
or do something to your old ones?” * 


If courses and regulations are not described 
accurately, however, in official publications 
on the basis of which students choose 
schools, the responsibility would seem to 
lie with the schools themselves. Were course 
outlines of the curricula in all these twenty- 
nine schools requested, and obtained, much 
would still depend “on the man,” on the 
personal influence and point of view of the 
instructor in actually giving the course. 
Since personal visits to every school were 
out of the question, the writers chose to 
rely on official literature. 

Before any conclusions could be reached 
concerning the social content in first-year 
library training, it was necessary to study 
curricula since the inception of formal li- 
brary training with the establishment of the 
School of Library Economy at Columbia 
College in 1887 and to follow develop- 
ments thru the succeeding years. Informa- 
tion was arranged on charts under various 
subject headings suggested by the William- 
son report of 1923,° and later evaluated in 
the light of Dr. Williamson’s findings and 
the findings of a survey conducted by the 
Junior Members Round Table.* 


Beginnings of Library Training 


Any study of librarianship reveals two 
dominant notes, its high professional ideals 
and small pecuniary rewards. Literature 
abounds with references to low salaries, ref- 
erences that are summarized by a phrase 
from the tentative report of the Third Ac- 
tivities Committee: “Librarians have tended 
very strongly toward the professional atti- 

*Edman, Irwin. Philosopher's holiday. New York, 
Viking press, 1938. p. 55. 

5 Williamson, Charles C. Training for library service, 
a or prepared for the Carnegie corporation of New 


a New York, (Carnegie corporation of New York, 
923. 

_ © “The merits and weaknesses of library school train- 
ing’’ as seen by recent graduates. Library Journal 58: 
585-9. 1933. Communication by Helen T. Ziegler, Lois 
Bailey, and Mildred C, Chamberlain. Library Journal 
59:525. 1934. 
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tude that librarians exist for the service they 
can render, not for financial returns.””* But 
like Acestes who, for want of a mundane 
target, shot his arrow into the sky at the 
games held at the tomb of Anchises, librar- 
ians have aimed at empyrean heights. That 
they have frequently hit much lesser goals 
does not impugn their nobility, though it 
raises questions of their practical judgment. 
In the “Circular of Information of the 

School of Library Economy of Columbia 
College,” * there is a familiar apologetic 
note for the course offered. “It is proposed 
to condense the instruction into a single 
quarter, and to give to those who can com- 
mand the time, opportunity for a two-year 
apprenticeship. . . Those who think this 
brief training unworthy so important a pro- 
fession must remember that heretofore many 
librarians have started their careers with 
only the help gained by a visit of a single 
day or week to some well-organized institu- 
tion, and that others have got their new 
inspiration and start in a higher grade of 
work at a three or four days’ meeting of 
the library association.” ® Nevertheless there 
was nothing modest about the list of sub- 
jects proposed for study: %° 

Library economy 

Scope and usefulness of libraries 

Founding and extension of libraries 

Buildings 

Government and service 


Regulations for readers 
Administration 


Executive Departments 
Accession Loan 

Catalog Buildings and repair 
Shelf Duplicate 

Reference Building 


Libraries on special subjects 

Libraries of special countries and sections 
General libraries 

Reading and aids 

Literary methods 

Bibliography 

Catalogs of general collections 


Mary Wright Plummer, a graduate of the 
first class, recalls a much simpler disci- 
pline.* It comprised “attainment of the 
library hand,” ‘acquaintance with the acces- 
sion book,” “writing of catalog cards” and 


1 A.L.A. Bulletin 33:407. 1939. 

®Columbia_ university. School of library service. 
School of library economy of Columbia college, 1887- 
1889. (New York}, Columbia university, School of li- 
brary service, 1937. 

® Ibid. p. 87. 

© Ibid. pp. 99-102. 

11*The Columbia College School of Library Economy 


from a student's standpoint.’’ Library Journal 12:363-4. 
1887. 
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“some weeks . . . spent in carding.” Pos- 
sibly all the other subjects were covered by 
lectures given by authorities brought in from 
outside. 

Admission was granted to ‘any person of 
good moral character presenting satisfactory 
certificates or diplomas or satisfying the di- 
rector { Melvil Dewey} by personal examin- 
ation that he has sufficient natural fitness, 
ability and education to take the course 
creditably.” 1* 

Dr. E. C. Richardson's idea *® of equip- 
ment for librarianship insisted on (1) A 
knowledge of all mechanical details from 
A to Izzard... (2) A wide knowledge of 
languages—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish at the very 
least, with a practical knowledge of at least 
a dozen more. .. (3) A thoro and cos- 
mopolitan knowledge of Encyclopedia, Lit- 
erary History, and Bibliography. (4) A 
thoro business preparation.” The same 
enthusiast suggested as early as 1901 “post- 
graduate courses in highly scientific biblio- 
graphical lines leading to a Ph.D. . . . for 
example, a course . . . in paleography.”’ ™* 

Of the interminable discussions of library 
training at A.L.A. conferences, and reports 
of various committees appointed to study 
the subject between 1883 and 1926, Myron 
W. Getchell gives an excellent summary.*® 
In 1900, the Committee on Library Schools 
and Training Classes of which J. C. Dana 
was chairman, recommended ‘a committee 
of five members . . . which shall visit each 
year the several library schools and train- 
ing classes as far as possible, make a report 
on {their} condition and character . . . and 
present such recommendations as it sees 
fit.""*° He also appealed for funds to de- 
fray mecessary expenses. In 1903, the 
A.L.A. Council voted to adhere “to its 
established precedent of taking no action 
looking toward any expression of opinion 
on library schools.’ ** The appeal for funds 
for inspecting library schools was finally 
acted upon by the Executive Board in 1912 
when $200 was appropriated, but actual 


% Columbia university. School of library service. 
op. cit. p.[88]. 


13 ne a librarian.’ Library Journal 15:201-2, 231- 
1890 


> 


4 Sowne, Harriet P. The library as a vocation. New 
York, H. W. Wilson company, 1933. p. 423. 

* “The A.L.A. and training for librarianship.’’  Li- 
brary Journal 51:611-12, 770-4. 1926. Reprinted in 
Sawyer, H. P. op. cit. p. 419-32. 

“Sawyer, H. P. op. cit. p. 422. 

" Ibid. p. 425. 
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inspection did not begin till 1914. It seems 
obvious to the present-day reader of this 
summary that the causes for the delay and 
difficulties were the lack of any definition 
of what library training was or should be, 
and the lack of standards. ) 

In 1915, the Association of American 
Library Schools was organized with ten 
charter members, and laid down the follow- 
ing standards for admission to the Asso- 
ciation: 3° 

1. Each school must require a four-year high 
school course, or its equivalent, for en- 
trance. 

2. Must give a course of at least thirty-four 
weeks of technical instruction. 

3. Must have not less than two full-time in 
structors with at least two instructors who 
are graduates of library schools having such 
standards. 


The A.L.A. Committee on Library Train- 
ing resolved in 1920 that pending the 
establishment of an A.L.A. Board of Li- 
brary Training or Certification, these stand- 
ards set by the A.A.L.S. be accepted as a 
basis for accrediting schools. In a paper 
read at Asbury Park in 1919, Dr. William- 
son had proposed national certification of 
librarians and standardization of library 
training thru the A.L.A. From this paper 
came his commission two years later to 
make a survey of the whole field of library 
training. The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York granted $12,000 for the study, con- 
ducted in 1921-22. 


The Williamson Report 


This report is a landmark in library train- 
ing and library literature. It goes to the 
heart of the matter with a clarity and preci- 
sion which seem to have been somewhat 
disconcerting at the time. As Dr. Frank K. 
Walter wrote in a review, ‘There is noth- 
ing sedative about it... There is no evasion 
or hesitancy in reaching conclusions on 
points which have baffled the library schools 
themselves for years. In fact, it may be 
questioned whether the main weakness of 
the report does not lie chiefly in this defi- 
niteness.””'® There is equally no question 
that Dr. Williamson’s recommendations 
chartered the course which library training 
was to follow up to the present day. The 
first consequence was the creation of the 





18 Williamson, C. C. op. cit. p.(121}. 


19**A dynamic report."" Library Journal 48:709-11. 
1923. 
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Board of Education for Librarianship on 
June 30, 1924, superseding previous com- 
mittees and agencies. Among the ten duties 
outlined for the Board were these: to study 
needs of library service; investigate the 
established agencies for training; formulate 
minimum standards, classify training agen- 
cies thereby and publish an annual list of 
those accredited ; establish a uniform system 
of credits; assign to technical terms uniform 
meaning; and serve in an advisory capacity 
to grant funds for library training.?° The 
last duty gave the Board great power after 
the Carnegie Corporation had in 1926 given 
an endowment fund of four million dollars, 
of which approximately a million was to 
be used to aid library schools already estab- 
lished and assist in establishing others. Some 
dissatisfaction ensued with the Board's rec- 
ommendations for allocation because there 
was no appeal from its decisions. 


Since the Williamson Re port 


Of the fifteen library training agencies 
studied in the Report, five were carried on 
by public libraries, those of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, Ga. (transferred to 
Emory University, 1930), Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library (discontinued 1932, in conse- 
quence whereof Southern California was 
established, 1936), New York Public Li- 
brary (merged, along with the New York 
State Library School, into the Columbia 
School of Library Service, 1926), Riverside, 
Calif., Public Library (still in existence un- 
der accreditation by the California Depart- 
ment of Education), and St. Louis Public 
Library (suspended, 1932). All accredited 
library schools are now affiliated with 
degree-granting colleges and universities. 
But in 1936 Mr. Munn found it pertinent 
to repeat this criticism: ‘In all too many 
cases, however, the connection between li- 
brary school and university is one of official 
recognition only; in few cases has the library 
school become part of the actual fabric of 
the university.”’ 24 

Dean Wilson has already made a com- 
parative study of certain conditions prevail- 
ing today in contrast with those prevailing 
at the time of the Williamson report.2?_ He 
covers most adequately the improved finan- 





20 A.L.A. Bulletin 18:124. 1924. 
21 Munn, Ralph. op. cit. p. 26. 


2 Wilson, Louis R. ‘The American library school 
taday."’ Library Quarterly 7:211-45. 1937. 
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cial status of the accredited schools (due, 
in large part, to grants from educational 
foundations), increased fees, higher salaries 
paid instructorial staffs and their far superior 
educational qualifications, student status and 
advanced study and research. The compara- 
tive figures in regard to educational qualifi- 
cations of library school faculties are strik- 
ing. Dr. Williamson reported that out of 
100 library school teachers, only 42 were 
college graduates, 81 were library school 
graduates (see above the entrance qualifica- 
tions of schools of the period), 42 were 
teaching in the schools from which they 
graduated, 20 had previous teaching exper- 
ience, and 7 had teacher's training.?* Dean 
Wilson gives tables of the academic degrees 
of 140 instructors out of the 169 reported 
(102 full-time and 67 part-time in 26 ac- 
credited schools). “If the totals are com- 
bined for the two types of training [aca- 
demic and professional}, it will be seen that 
129, or 92 per cent, of the 140 have basic 
Bachelor’s degrees; 115, or 82 per cent, 
have basic professional degrees; 64, or 
46 per cent, have Master’s degrees either 
of an academic or of a professional nature; 
and 14, or 10 per cent, have academic or 
professional Ph.D. degrees.’’ *4 


Inbreeding, remarked upon by William 
son, remains noticeable in the faculties of 
the older library schools, but it does not 
appear te be too serious an evil since, in 
many cases, faculty members who took their 
first-year training in the schools where they 
now teach, have pursued graduate study 
elsewhere. 


In connection with teaching staffs, the 
comments collected by the J.M.R.T. are 
enlightening.2> Among them were these: 
“Higher degrees were rather scare, but their 
lack was counterbalanced in some cases by 
experience and scholarship. Lack of prac- 
tical experience was a handicap.” ‘The 
more highly cultured members of the staff 
stressed the broader implications of library 
service. 

Of the text-books used in library schools 
in 1920-21, Dr. Williamson said: ‘‘For the 
most part, the volumes the students are re- 
quired to buy, such as the A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules, the Decimal Classification, the A.L.A. 


% Williamson, C. C. op. cit. p. 35. 
* Wilson, L. R. op. cit. p. 231-2. 
*5 ‘The merits and weaknesses of library school train 


ing’’ as seen by recent graduates. Library Journal 58 
585-9, 1933, 
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List of Subject Headings, and Kroeget’s 
Guide to Reference Books, are not text- 
books at all but manuals of practice and 
reference books for the practising librarian. 
. . . We must look . . . above all to the 
instructors in the library schools to produce 
an adequate and worthy professional litera- 
ture.” 2° We have not looked in vain. Our 
hopes have been brilliantly fulfilled. The 
two years 1934-36 alone saw the publication 
of such factually sound and stimulating texts 
as Joeckel’s Government of the American 
public library, Wight and Carnovsky’s Li- 
brary service in a suburban area, Helen E. 
Haines’ Living with books, Gray and Leary’s 
What makes a book readable, Helen A. 
Ridgway’s Reading habits of adult non-users 
of the public library, and Ernest J. Reece’s 
Curriculum in library schools. These studies 
and others which have come out since have 
taken much of the guess-work out of librar- 
ianship and laid the basis for statistical 
measurement of library service. The pub- 
lications which have emanated from the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School are a notable contribution to profes- 
sional literature, but up to this point, they 
are for the larger part studies which are 
preliminary to action. No synthesis has yet 
been made of this new corpus of literature 
leading to a revivified national library 
program. 

The most startling change which has 
occurred in library training since the Wil- 
liamson report is the increase in enrollment 
and numbers of graduates. In 1920-21, the 
fifteen schools reported an enrollment of 371 
though their actual capacity was 612 stu- 
dents.27 There were 459 graduates from all 
accredited schools in 1923. In November 
1931, 1207 were enrolled in first-year work 
and on the same date, two years later, 856 
were so enrolled; for the calendar year 1935, 
831 first degrees were granted by schools of 
all types, and for the calendar year 1938, 
1249 first degrees.2* The enrollment in 
eighty-six summer sessions in 1931 reached 
the astounding total of 4333.?® Dr. Joeckel 
has well characterized these years as ‘‘the 
Period of the ‘Great Bull Market’. . . or 
the Period of Official Exploitation.’” The lay- 


* Williamson, C. C. 

Ibid. p. 75. 

28 Reports of the Board of Education for Librarianship 
for 1932, 1934, 1936 and 1938, published in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, 26:216, 28:297, 30:327, 33:546 respectively. 

2 Joeckel, Carleton B. ‘Supply and demand in the 
library profession."’ Library Journal 57:103-10. 1932. 





op. cit. p.[48] and 51. 
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man might reasonably ask whether the li- 
brary profession is prepared to absorb so 
many more trained workers during this last 
decade. As Dr. Joeckel pointed out, there 
has been no factual survey of the numerical 
requirements of American libraries for 
trained personnel, but he estimated that in 
1929, 1075 library school graduates were 
needed annually to keep the profession filled. 
Since then the United States has undergone 
the most serious economic depression in its 
history and library budgets have been pared 
to the bone. The inevitable results have 
been lowered salaries, unemployment of 
trained librarians, and an employer's market 
with all its implications. 

Joeckel’s was not the first warning note 
about the dangers of increased enrollment. 
It had been sounded years before by Dr. 
Bostwick. Williamson suggested that exist- 
ing schools be filled to capacity before new 
ones were established, unless there was a 
lack of training agencies in certain areas.*° 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that before the merger at Columbia in 1926 
of the N.Y.P.L. Training Class and the 
N.Y. State School, their combined capacity 
was 135 students and their actual enrollment 
in 1920-21 was 71. Yet Columbia reported 
in 1936 the granting of 169 B.S. degrees.*? 
In 1929 Dr. Louis Shores wrote: ‘The 
library profession, by undertaking to regulate 
the output in its own professional schools 
and thus precluding the possibility of unem- 
ployment, can establish a precedent for the 
entire economic world.” *2 As we have seen 
above, what the library profession has actu- 
ally done is to permit the establishment of 
fifteen mi schools since 1926, six of 
them since 1930, to say nothing of the un- 
controlled short courses and summer sessions 
set up by unaccredited agencies. It is true 
that directors of library schools do not admit 
anything like the total number of applicants 
who apply for entrance. But official catalogs 
do not, save in one instance, discourage can- 
didates by any statement of professional con- 
ditions. There is a refreshing note of candor 
in this foreword: “The number of persons 
trained for library work at present somewhat 
exceeds the number of positions available. 

(Continued on page 444) 





8° Williamson, C. C. op. cit. p. 76. 

1 Columbia university. Report of the dean of the 
school of library service for the period ending June 30, 
1937. 

32 “Limiting the Library Science 
Journal 54:64-5. 1929, 
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Background for Scarlett O'Hara & Co. 


By Isabel Erlich * 


Ws Tara still standing? Or was Tara, 

also, gone with the wind which had 
swept thru Georgia? ‘Tara was still stand- 
ing when Scarlett and Melanie reached the 
end of their hazardous ride from Atlanta 
and will remain standing indefinitely. 

We will remember not only Tara with 
its sprawling architecture, not only Twelve 
Oaks, with its classic air, but we see and 
will continue to see vividly the setting of 
each particular scene—all the paraphernalia 
that gives the book verisimilitude. Margaret 
Mitchell has said that she did no actual 
research for the book—unless research can 
mean hearing and absorbing Southern tales 
and history from the time one was a little 
girl. But after the book was written and 
accepted for publication, then came the 
search for the proof of each statement—and 
it was in the checking of these facts that 
the Reference Department of the Atlanta 
Public Library played a part. 

I think that the motion picture people 
must not have had a very difficult time in 
portraying the various settings, for all they 
had to do was to follow directions, knowing 
that the book was accurate in each detail— 
and it was the checking of each detail, each 
mosaic, as it were, that makes the book as 
real as truth. Miss Mitchell looked into 
her heart and into her imagination to create 
her characters, but her depiction of yester- 
year was so right that Scarlett the proud, 
Ashley the dreamer, Melanie the lady, and 
Rhett the rebel fit perfectly into their sur- 
roundings. 

Early in the book, Miss Mitchell speaks 
of the organization of the Clayton County 
Troup: “A varied array of forearms came 
to each muster—long squirrel guns, old 
muzzle-loaders, horse-pistols, silver-mounted 
duelling pistols, pocket derringers, double- 
barreled hunting pieces.” It was necessary 
to verify all of these types of guns. Banner- 
man’s Catalogue of War Weapons, Antique 
and Modern served us, as did the War of 
the Rebellion Atlas with its pictures of war 
weapons and fighting scenes. 

Gone With The Wind is, of course, a 
period novel, and each person in it had to 


* Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 


be not only picturesquely but accurately 
clothed. Godey'’s Lady's Books and numer- 
ous books of costume were examined to 
produce Katie Scarlett’s little flat-heeled 
green Morocco slippers, and her new green 
flowered muslin dress with its twelve yards 
of material over her hoops, and the famous 
barbecue scene with its butterfly colors, its 
bustles and bows, chignons and curls. All 
the Southern belles’ and beaux’ fripperies 
had as their source numerous fashion plates, 
as well as personal diaries of the period. 
Even the toilet waters—that Ellen approved 
as a gift from young men and that Aunt 
Pitty-Pat used—were checked; mention of 
eau de Cologne during the war was fre- 
quently found, but it took more of a search 
to produce Florida Water. Though the Ox- 
ford Dictionary gives the date of Florida 
Water as 1884, we found in Thompson's 
Mystery and Lure of Perfume not only a 
description of this mixture of lavender water 
and of eau de Cologne, but also the fact 
that it was a favorite perfume of the eight- 
eenth century and that it was made in Amer- 
1Ca. 


The Waltz 


And the waltz that followed the famous 
reel that Rhett led with Scarlett at the 
bazaar! Miss Mitchell knew that in 1812 
Lord Byron had written his poem, ‘The 
Waltz,” and that the daring dance was 
popular on the continent, but it had to be 
proved that it was danced in the United 
States during the war period. Again Godey’s 
came to our rescue, for in Ruth Finley's 
Lady of Godey’s, a biography of Sarah 
Josepha Hale, we found this statement: 
“But not all the music Godey’s published 
was intended for the ear; some of it was 
directed to the toes . . . and there was the 
jetky old waltz danced to ‘three-eight 
time.’ ”” 


In the bazaar scene, too, we find the color- 
ful little René, the Zouave—and for him 
we had to locate pictures of Louisiana 
Zouaves. We found some resplendent ones 
in the Pageant of America, but alas, they 
were from New York—but, turning to 
another plate in the same volume, we came 
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on René Picard in person, in his blue and 
white striped baggy pants, cream gaiters, 
and tight fitting red coat. 

The music and songs of the period were 
most important. The words to Lorena, the 
“Blue Orchids” of those days, were found 
in La Brie’s Confederate Soldier in the Civil 
War. 

Often one word would require extensive 
research. For instance, Jeems, the Tarleton 
Twins’ groom says: “Ah'll lay out in de 
woods all night and maybe the patterollers 
git me.” A discussion of the patrol system 
was found in various books—Flander’s Plan- 
tation Slavery in Georgia and U. B. Phillips’ 
American Negro Slavery among them. No 
wonder the Negroes feared the patrolmen 
who kept the slaves from going from one 
plantation to another—and woe to the slave 
if he were caught outside bounds, for he 
was liable to be whipped. 


Industrial Background 


The story of how Atlanta grew because 
of her railroads is always interesting; not 
only was the history of the new Atlanta and 
her railroads important, but little known 
facts about these roads needed to be brought 
to light. Of course, Dunbar’s History of 
Transportation helped, but it was in Clark's 
The American Railway that we found the 
statement proving that in the 1860's the 
tracks were of iron rather than of steel. In 
this book, published in 1889, we read that 
in 1870 the Bessemer process gave us steel 
rails—so that, altho the Encyclopedia tells 
us of the process as used in England, we 
realized that it was not used in the United 
States until a later date; consequently, the 
train on which Scarlett rode traveled on 
rails of iron and not of steel: “that slender 
iron line winding thru the sunny valley 
toward Atlanta.” 

The bustling city of Atlanta had to be 
studied, the population determined, the 
buildings noted, and the like. The U. S. 
Census volumes were useful for population 
statistics and our early City Directories were 
most helpful, particularly the first, 1859-60, 
and Barnwell’s 1867 directory, which has an 
excellent condensed history of Atlanta. In 
this we found: ‘By the year 1859, Atlanta 
had acquired a population of 12,000, pre- 
senting to the world a scene of unparalleled 
energy, enterprise, prosperity. . . . Atlanta 
advanced in population after 1862 to some 
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22,000 people, engaged in numerous busi- 
ness enterprises.” We find here the names 
of the hotels of the time—Rhett Butler, you 
remember, stayed at the Atlanta Hotel, which 
was at the Northwest corner of Pryor and 
the W. and A. Railroad—Joseph Thompson 
and Sons being proprietors. The 1859-60 
City Directory gave us the names of the 
officers of the Gate City Guards, which was 
important, for Miss Mitchell wished to use 
no names of people whose descendants 
would be living. Not only was the City 
Directory used for this purpose, but fortu- 
nately we had three other helpful books 
entirely on the Atlanta Gate City Guards. 


Kin g Cotton 


Cotton, of course, was king in the ante- 
bellum South—so naturally, questions about 
cotton arose during the writing of the novel. 
When the Yankees burned the “three years’ 
store of Tara’s cotton—one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth’’—it was neces- 
sary for Miss Mitchell to know a great deal 
about the price of cotton, the weight of it, 
the feel of it, to determine exactly what the 
loss was. It was interesting to find in a 
footnote in Phillips’ Life and Labor in the 
Old South that the “hypothetical weight of 
the standard bale in 1860 had advanced to 
four hundred pounds, from half as much 
at the beginning of the century, but in gen- 
eral practice the Western bales ranged 
nearer five hundred pounds, while those of 
the East fell short of 300. The difference 
arose mainly from the greater prevalence 
of baling presses or screws in the Western 
Country.” Prices of cotton from 1790 to 
1908 were found in James L. Watkins’ King 
Cotton, and this compilation, too, contained 
prices for cotton in Liverpool from 1861 
to 1865, which were needed for Aunt Pitty 
to say: “. . . and you know what cotton 
brought in England during the War.” And, 
too, in speaking of Tom Slattery living 
miserably on the proceeds of a bale of cot- 
ton a year and the charity of his neighbors, 
the author needed to know just what the 
proceeds would be. 

Then, too, such facts as the use of iodine 
in the hospitals and prisons needed con- 
firmation—and such volumes as The Medi- 
cal and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion were used so that the hospital 
scenes would be authentic to the smallest 
item. 
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After the book was published, 
we were besieged by the world 
with requests for information about 
the battles around Atlanta, and al! 
our books on the War Between the 
States were brought into play. The 
Cyclorama proved to be of such 
interest that a special study of it 
was made by Alma Hill Jamison, 
Reference Librarian, and published—- 
in the Atlanta Historieal Associa- 
tion Bulletin, July 1937. 

We all know the story of how 
Gone With The Wind excited com- 
ment from all parts of the world 
and challenge from some particular 
parts. In Letters, a Supplement 
to Time, September 14, 1936, the 
question of the looting of Con- 
federate graves was questioned. 
Avery's History of Georgia, a stand- 
ard work, was cited, as well as the 
History of Atlanta and its Pioneers 
and other works. For actual proof, 
we obtained a photostatic copy of 
General W. P. Howard's report 
(official) to Governor Brown on 
the condition of Atlanta after Sher- 
man’s famous march. In her reply 
to Letters, Miss Mitchell pointed 
out that she was citing evidence 
not as proof of the wickedness of 
Yankees but to authenticate a chal- 
lenged statement. 


Standing before the collection of foreign editions of te ss 
io ai Gone With The Wind has been 


"Gone With The Wind” at the Atlanta Public 
brary are Isabel Erlich (left) and Alma Jamison, 


head of the Reference Department. 


Many, many more questions were asked 
and facts pursued, from the location of 
President Lincoln's letter to Mrs. Bixby 
about her five sons, to the prices of provi- 
sions in the war-ridden South. Robert 
Crooke Wood's Confederate Handbook con- 
tained valuable information on prices as 
well as on the entire Confederate Govern- 
ment. 

These questions, of course, were asked us 
before Gone With The Wind was published. 
Miss Mitchell said she did not feel satisfied 
until each of her historical facts was verified 
from at least four sources, and it was during 
the eight months before the book was pub- 
lished, while she was checking sources, that 
the library helped in answering these ques- 
tions. 


translated into many languages (in 
the Reference Department, we are 
proud of our collection of its 
foreign editions)—-and now it has been 
translated into a universal language, the 
motion picture. Perhaps some day libraries 
will have motion pictures to lend as they 
now have books. If so, may we predict 
that Gone With The Wind will be among 
the most popular? 

We, in the library, are thrilled to have 
had a part in the checking of facts for this 
historic novel, which itself has made history. 
Miss Mitchell has thanked us most grac- 
iously for the aid we gave her. May we 
thank her now for giving us this experience, 
for it is truly an experience to see bits of 
information one has garnered woven to- 
gether to make a perfect whole... . But 
as Scarlett would say: ‘How I do run on!” 








WE are tightening our belts these days 
for a struggle, and thinking of de- 
mocracy in terms of something that must be 
fought for with all our resources of intel- 
ligence and horse-sense. And we know that 
if we are to be effective in the fight we 
must utilize our resources cooperatively. 


For some time we have had in our schools 
separate classrooms, library classrooms, and 
classroom libraries. We have had classroom 
instruction, library instruction, and class- 
room library instruction, together with in- 
tensive and extensive reading, teaching and 
library service. It is when we combine all 
of these separate items intelligently that we 
have one of our most effective weapons in 
the struggle for democratic education. 

School libraries are subject to a great deal 
of criticism by teachers, opinions based fre- 
quently on what Middleman Student reports 
concerning his experiences with the library. 
But off in our rooms we are pleased to know 
that the library is a port 3 storehouse of 
books and periodicals; we are glad to have 
the service the library extends to us. 


Cooperative Action Needed 


In our willingness to get along with li- 
brary conditions as they are so long as no 
one disturbs us in our classrooms, we are 
neither intelligent nor cooperative regarding 
the interests of children or functional edu- 
cation. Yet, we would gain little ground in 
attempting to improve school libraries by 
remote, wishful thinking or by trying to fix 
the blame on ourselves, librarians, or the 
taxpayer. We need, rather, cooperative ac- 
tion among administrators, library staff, 
teachers, and students, in order that the li- 
brary may truly be the heart of the school, 
sending its enriching stream into the life 
of every child in every classroom and in 
turn taking on new vigor by the helpful 
thinking that would result from such a con- 
dition. 

If Mr. Dewey's decimal system of classi- 
fication of books causes libraries to resemble 





.* Chairman, National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Committee on Individual Differences; Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Towards Classroom Democrary 
By Nellie Appy * 


one another as obviously as chain stores, 
certainly the problems of the libraries are 
not identical. Just as each classroom teach- 
ing situation requires the thoughtful plan- 
ning of the whole group concerned, so each 
library must plan functional library practice 
in the light of its own school community. 
There is no pattern. 


The fact that almost all libraries are oper- 
ating in part democratically by cooperative 
means tends to show what ean be done over 
a wider area for and with the class room. 
The check list submitted below is made up 
of practices in operation in several libraries 
of the West Coast. It is intended not as a 
final-work list, but as a stimulus to further 
investigation and activity by the reader. 
None of the suggestions offered is useful 
except in relation to local needs. All of 
them reflect ways in which learning based 
upon the thinking of groups of representa- 
tive people takes place thru experience. 


As A Teacher Do You— 


1. use the library for any direct motivation of 
classroom work? Social science and English 
students can with the librarian’s help make 
many useful statistical investigations to aid in 
publicizing the needs and values of the library: 
growth in number of books, types, help em- 
ployed and voluntary training offered, turn- 
over in books; etc. In English classes the 
teaching done by the librarian in the library 
can be supplemented by student-made quizzes 
and easy, informal essays involving library 
technique. Such a-title as “Algy’s Hair-rais- 
ing Battle with a Card Catalog” will some- 
times do more to make technical directions 
palatable to younger students than more formal 
presentations. Science and manual training 
classes, if funds or donated supplies are avail- 
able, can make the library a portable phon- 
ograph and case, moving picture equipment or 
housing for colored slides, all part of a modern 
library's needs. Shop classes might produce 
exhibit cases, frames for the mounting of art 
and social science exhibits to classes, rolling 
bookcases to carry lending libraries to class- 
rooms. Students from language classes are 
helpful in ways such as formulating bibliogra- 
phies of foreign materials in the library and 
gathering exhibits of foreign lands. 


2. let the librarian know what is being empha- 
sized in the work of your classes as it does or 
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could relate to the library? Few social science 
tests, for instance, present a clear picture of the 
epic struggle of labor in the United States or 
emphasize enough the importance of manual 
labor in present-day economy. If the librarian 
knows the need for supplementary material she 
can often supply books dealing directly with 
material textbooks lack. One library sent a 
deposit of astronomy books to the science de- 
partment for several weeks’ use. Varied inter- 
ests in subject matter can be served best by 
these flexible collections if the library is in- 
formed ahead of time. 


3. cooperate with the library staff in using the 
library room as an after school social center for 
meetings to which parents are invited and thru 
which the help and needs of the library may be 
made clear to patrons of the school? The tops 
of library shelves and spaces above are useful 
for exhibition of student art and ceramics, for 
models of clotes, for smaller shop-made articles. 
Signs and posters for such exhibits can be made 
by students in mechanical drawing classes. 


4. take students into the library to acquaint 
them and yourself with some of the unusual re- 
sources of the library? Perhaps your library 
has extensive clipping files or a pamphlet serv- 
ice you have never seen. Many students will 
be long in using the library’s special reference 
material unless it is pointed out to them by a 
teacher. Plays are there, also, and those valu- 
able books that lie between recreational and 
reference books or magazines like Building 
America, Consumers Union Reports, Propaganda 
Analysis they seldom discover without help. 


5. encourage capable students to volunteer for 
library service during a part of their free time? 
A few schools have library classes similar to 
office training classes where students not only 
learn library technique, but receive training and 
credit in filing and typing as well. Few libra- 
rians have sufficient help, particularly of trained, 
adequately paid kinds, and until this lack is 
supplied thru legislation, schools can provide 
excellent experience to students interested in 
library or secretarial work as a vocation or for 
those who are able to serve the school as li- 
brary help. Best results naturally come when 
the class contains the same personnel over two 
or three years. 


6. give students an opportunity in the class- 
room to become acquainted with the magazines 
the library thinks are valuable for students? A 
magazine study in which students may compare 
the magazines the school selects with those of 
their own honest choosing is enlightening for 
both students and teachers. Such a cooperative 
study serves as a good introduction to work in 
developing critical thinking and in analyzing 
propaganda. It helps students, for instance, to 
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see why teachers recommend Harper's Monthly, 
and helps teachers to understand students’ taste 
for Youth Today and similar magazines. Money 
can be saved or wisely spent where students 
lend intelligent assistance in the library’s choice 
of magazines. 


7. provide entering students with special li- 
brary help in class? Young students need more 
help than that included in the annual or semi- 
annual instruction given by the librarian. Many 
new students avoid the library as they would a 
Komodo dragon because they lack this initial 
familiarity. Charts, maps, life-sized drawings 
of a card catalog drawer and other aids formu- 
lated by the recently new students give a feel- 
ing of security to entering freshmen. 


8. acquaint yourself with the needs of the li- 
brary and help to publicize those needs to stu- 
dents and parents in a cooperative drive toward 
improvement? If the library is the heart of the 
school, service to it is so much “bread cast 
upon the waters” to the teachers and students. 


As A Librarian Do You— 


1. aid in the struggle for democratic schools 
by helping to awaken student interest in mod- 
ern problems? If your budget or your com- 
munity does not permit the buying of challeng- 
ing material, posters and displays are effective 
ways to stimulate thinking. Students in science 
departments could help in furnishing such ex- 
hibits as ones on patent medicines, dog dis- 
eases and fake cures of them, false weighting, 
and others. The federal government has dis- 
plays of violations of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. Your local federal office will give advice 
as to how these may be obtained. Social sci- 
ence classes might be glad to make model dis- 
plays of needed community and school improve- 
ments and how these needs could be realized: 
drinking fountains, under passes, planting, traf- 
fic signals, etc. 


2. offer particular service to country children 
and their parents who are patrons of the 
school? Or to handicapped children, likewise 
part of the school? Evenings are long in the 
country or when a child is a shut-in. 


3. celebrate race festivals of students in your 
school—Doll Day of the Japanese, Negro His- 
tory Week? 


4, make it a part of your work to train stu- 
dents to take over minor responsibilities that 
you have and tend to cling to, in order to free 
yourself for wider contacts in the interest of 
the library? Do you interest teachers in the 
work of the library, work that classes could 
best do? 


(Continued on page 444) 








Devising Distinctive Displays 
By Catherine M. Lewis * 


Wwinoow publicity is a business—a 

complicated, exacting business, and as 
an amateur I tread softly and with great 
humility as I grope about, to say nothing of 
my hesitancy in attempting to tell someone 
else how to do it. However, if by sharing 
my problems and the fruits of my experience 
I may be of concrete assistance this modest 
paper will achieve its purpose. 

Our library is housed in a store room on 
busy Euclid Avenue near East 55th Street in 
Cleveland. Located near the heart of the 
city, ours is not in the accepted sense of the 
term a neighborhood library and our public 
is a heterogeneous one, coming from every 
walk of life. Some of our adult borrowers 
are successful business and _ professional 

ple; we are aware also of the failures 
and misfits of life among our public, who 
grow old and become “characters”. but who 
have not lost their capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of reading. Often interesting men and 
women use the library regularly for several 
months; then we wake up to the fact that 
they are gone, and their places taken by as 
many more of vivid human interest. It 
demonstrates to us the transient character of 
our hotel and boarding-house clientele, and 
the need for continuous advertising to make 
people who happen to be living along Cleve- 
land’s most famous street library-conscious. 
We look to our window to make a continu- 
ous daily appeal, and to draw people by its 
books, light, and color effects. To acquaint 
the public with the resources within the li- 
brary; to make them familiar with additional 
titles; and to make a book tie-up whenever 
possible with current events and attractions. 


We realize that our window display is the 
first spot which the passerby sees; it gives 
him the initial impression of our branch. If 
the impression is favorable he will be inter- 
ested enough to pursue this interest into the 
library, if unfavorable it is likely to turn 
him away. Therefore, the aim of advertis- 
ing in the public library should be to de- 
velop increased good will and produce a 
feeling of good taste, dignity, and harmony. 


* Junior Assistant, Temple Branch Library, Cleveland, 
Qhio, 


A library window display has failed unless 
a definite book tie-up is made; and no matter 
how attractive the exhibit may be in itself, 
books, magazines, or pamphlets should al- 
ways be included. Since books are our stock 
in trade they cannot be overemphasized. 
Therefore, if you are going to make book 
displays you may as well make up your mind 
to follow the procedure of the old Negro 
parson, who, asked how he impressed his 
truths upon the congregation, replied: “Well, 
fust I tells ‘em what I is a-goin t’ tell 'em. 
Then I tells ‘em. And lastly, I tells ‘em 
what I has done tole em.” 

In telling people about library books our 
problem differs from that of the book sellers 
for they use their windows to introduce the 
new books on the market and are supplied 
with the “blow-up” advertising posters by 
the publishers; while our purpose is to pro- 
mote the reading of the older books. and 
make them attractive to modern readers. 
Often these older titles are shabby and of 
assorted sizes; so we open the books to the 
title page or to an illustration in an effort 
to bring them out and make new friends for 
them. We also try to dress up our rebound 
books by mounting the colorful book jackets 
on the front covers. 

Our display window is 8 ft. long by 7.5 ft. 
high by 4 ft. deep and the varnished floor is 
2 ft. above the sidewalk level; we have the 
illumination from six overhead lights :un by 
a time switch and on the whole it is quite 
satisfactory. In this window we try to pre- 
sent a striking and arresting spot on the 
avenue by making the design and pattern of 
the composition as inventive and entertain- 
ing as experiment and effort can make it. 

In lettering the caption we use a variety 
of styles and renderings but are always will- 
ing to sacrifice novelty to legibility. The 
best captions are brief, one or two words if 
possible, such as: Dictionary; Man; Table 
Talk; Listener's Music; and Book Mart. 


Display ideas are collected from every 
imaginable source and many different vari- 
eties of technique are used including show 
card, water color, crayon, pastels, pen-and- 
ink drawings, photographs, cut-outs, and 
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A Distinctive DispLay AT TEMPLE 


miniature models using whenever possible 
lighting and animated effects. Things we 
cannot make we borrow. 

For reference we find it invaluable to 
keep a clipping file of designs, lettering 
styles, captions, color schemes and layout 
suggestions garnered from old magazines 
after they are cancelled. 

In planning a display the artist assumes a 
twofold position, that of a stage director and 
the actors as well. As director he must con- 
ceive the scene as a whole and control the 
placement and action of the characters. As 
the actor he is creating all the characters 
himself. He is also scene and costume de- 
signer, set-dresser, stage hand, and electri- 
cian, and to carry the analogy still farther, 
the mood, color and tone harmony of his 
composition might be compared to the stage 
orchestra's music.’ 

We find show card board to be generally 
the most satisfactory background material for 
exhibits because it comes in so many beautt- 
ful colors, it is easy to draw on, and does 
not have to be reenforced much; also show 
card colors are the best media for the letter- 
ing and illustration because they cover so 
well. It is a good plan to select a contrast- 
ing color scheme and the choice of the 


1 Adapted from How to illustrate for money, by Sid 
Hydeman. 
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boards and paints should be ‘‘stepped up” 
because a few days exposure to light and air 
will fade them a great deal. 

It adds greatly to any display to have it 
illuminated especially at night and so we use 
colored cellophane whenever possible; to 
light up the windows of a model home; to 
give a stained glass window effect to an 
Easter poster; to light up the eyes of a 
dragon in a Chinese background ; and to put 
a flame on the candles of a Christmas tree. 
It is well to be cautious about the electric 
light bulb, always to be sure that the heat 
it generates can escape and that it is prop- 
erly insulated with asbestos paper. 

Motion attracts attention even more than 
lighting effects and though we do not have 
any equipment now to put action into our 
displays we almost achieve the sense of 
movement in our lighting effects by the use 
of a “winking” attachment; also by putting 
small rockers on the bottom of a sail boat 
in a display called ‘‘Sailing to Better Times”’ 
and directing the breeze from our electric 
fan concealed behind a small screen; and 
again creating the illusion of flowing water 
and swimming fish by fastening a piece of 
cloth loosely behind an opaque drawing on 
glass and using the breeze from the fan to 
agitate it. 








Biographical Key to Spring Authors 


R those battered librarians who are con- 

stantly bombarded with queries about 
best-seller authors and lesser lights, we have 
worked up these brief “about” bibliogra- 
phies on the novelists, poets, biographers, 
historians, political journalists, etc., whose 
books represent at least some of the cream 
of the spring titles. 

Because the catalogs of several publishers 
are still incomplete as the Bulletin goes to 
press, the exact titles and the dates of pub- 
lication are, in many cases, still tentative. 
It can be safely assumed, however, that no 
book quoted bears a publication date earlier 
than February 1, 1940, and that all authors 
represented are living. 

This selection by no means guarantees any 
degree of immortality, but a number of these 
will probably have made news before mid- 
summer. 


{A scattered survey of the availability of free 
biographical material to librarians shows that a 
moderate amount is obtainable on request from 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce; Farrar & Rinehart; Pren- 
tice-Hall; Scribner’s; Sheed & Ward (also a few 
10c pamphlets); and Winston. Most of the other 
publishers represented either failed to indicate the 
accessibility of this information or stated that they 
had very little in their files. Catalogs of the 
larger houses, however, contain a smattering of 
miscellaneous material.} 


AIKEN, CONRAD Conversation Duell, S. & P. 
Mar. 22 
Living Authors! (p. 2) 
Canad Forum 16:7 Jl '36 
Nation 135:79 Jl 27 °32 
Poetry 50:103-6 My °37 
Scholastic 35:27E O 9 °39 
ALLEN, Hervey It Was Like This: Two Stories 


of the Great War Farrar Feb. 29 
Living Authors (p. 4) 
Lit Digest 118:20 Ag 11 °34 
Sat R Lit 10:323 D 9 °33 
Scholastic 31:19E N 20 °'37 
Time 31:71 Mr 7 '38 


AuDEN, W. H. Another Time Random Feb. 7 
Andee, W. H. and Isherwood, C. Journey to a 
ar 
Auden, W. H. and MacNeice, L. Letters from 
Iceland 


I Believe? (p. 3) 

Nation 147 688-91 D 24 '38 

Poetry 54:148-56 Je '39 

Pub W 132:2142 D 4 °37 

Sewanee R 46:189-205 Ap 38 

Wilson Bul 12:292 Ja '38; 12:362 F °38 
Betioc, HILame Poland Sheed & Ward 

Living Authors (p. 28) 

Fortn 151 (ns 145) :230 F '39 

So R 1 no3:429-35 '36 


1 “Dilly Tante’’ (ed.) 
H. W. Wilson 

2 Fadiman, Clifton (ed.) 
sonal Philosophies 
and Women of Our Time, 
Schuster 


Living Authors, 1931, 
I Believe: The Per- 
of Certain Eminent Men 
in 1939, Simon & 


BoyeR, JOHAN The King’s Men Appleton 
March 
Living Authors (p. 48) 
Sat R Lit 20:12 My 20 "39 : 
Bowers, CLAuDE G. The Spanish Adventures 
of Washington Irving Houghton Mar. 5 
C S Mon M p.5 Jil 15 °39 
Nation 149:569-70 N 25 °39 
Newsweek 14:9 Ag 21 °39 
BoyLE, Kay The Crazy Hunter 
14 
Authors Today and Yesterday * 
Bookman 75:249-53 Je °'32 
Newsweek 12:29 Ag 1 °38 
Sat R Lit 9:501 Mr 25 °33 
Bristow, GwEN This Side of Glory Crowell 


March 
Sat R Lit 18:5 My 7 "38 
Sat R Lit 19:14 D 3 '38 


PEARL Other Gods 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. 
I Believe (p. 33) 

Asia 38:126-8 F °'38 

Canad Bookman 21:55-9 Je °39 
N Y Times 1:2 'N 11 °38 

Pub W 134:1831-2 N 19 °38 
Scholastic 34:12 F 4 °39 

Time 32:67 N 21 °38 


BURMAN, BEN LUCIEN Big River to Cross 
Day Apr. 15 
Sat Eve Post 212:108 O 7 '39 
Wilson Bul 14:204 N '39 


BurNETT, W. R. High Sierra Knopf March 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. a 
Book of the Month Club News D ' 


CALDWELL ERSKINE ‘Trouble in pore 
& P. Feb. 23 
Authors Today and Yesterday p. 127 
Caldwell, E. and Bourke-White, M. 
Seen Their Faces 
Scholastic 32:5 My 28 °38 
CHIANG, MEI-LING (SUNG) (Mme. Chiang Kai 
Shek) This is My China Harper Mar. 21 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek. 
General Chiang Kai-Shek 
Asia 39:405-6 Jl ‘39 
China W R 85:353+ Ag 13 ‘38 
China W R 87:335 F 11 ‘39 
Living Age 353:422-5 Ja '38 
Time 31:12-16 Ja 3 ‘38 
CHRISTIE, AGATHA And Then There Were None 
Dodd, Mead Feb. 20 
Authors Today and Yesterday 
Sat R Lit 19:13 Ja 7 °39 
Croce, BENEDETTO History As the Story of 
Liberty Norton 
Living Authors p. 87 
Croce, B. An Autobiography 
Edman, I. Philosopher's Holiday 
DELAFIELD, E. M. The Provincial Lady in War 
Time Harper Mar. 1 
Living Authors p. 96 
N Y Herald Trib Books p.4 Ja 14 '34 
DUHAMEL, GEORGES Cécile Pasquier Holt Mar 
26 
Book of the Month Club News Ag ‘33 
C S Mon M p. 11 F 9 "38 
Wilson Bul 12:504 Ap °38 


Harcourt Mar. 


(p. 85) 


John Day Feb. 


105) 


BUCK, 


John 


Duell, S. 


You Have 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM ‘The Hamlet Random 
Apr. 1 
Canad Forum 18:84-5 Je '38 
Pub W 136:2074 D 2 '39 
Sat R Lit 18:6-8 My 21 '38 
* Kunitz, S. J. and Haycraft, H. (eds.) Authors 
Today and Yesterday, 1933, H. W. Wilson 
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FEUCHTWANGER, LION Paris Gazette Viking 


April 
Living Authors (p.124) _ 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus. 
(p. 35-40, 58, 202) 
International Who's Who 1938 
GLASPELL, SUSAN ‘The Morning is Near Us 
Stokes Feb. 15 
Living Authors (p. 151) 
Glaspell, S. The Road to the Temple 
GOGARTY, OLIVER ST. JOHN Going 
Duell, S. & P. Feb. 23 
Gogarty, O. St. J. As I Was Going down Sack- 
ville Street 
Gogarty, O. St. J. 
Gogarty, O. St. J. 
words) 
Gorman, H. James Joyce 
Newsweek 13:44 Je 19 °'39 
Wilson Bul 11:654 Je °37 
HALDANE, J. B. S. Adventures of a Biologist 
Harper Apr. 18 
I Believe (p. 371) 
Watkin, E. A. Men and Tendencies (p. 93-110) 
Time 33:46-7 Mr 13 ‘39 
HAMSUN, KNuT_ Look Back on 
Harper Apr. 18 
Living Authors (p. 269) 
Larsen, H. A. Knut Hamsun 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus. Escape to Life 
p. 131-2, 155, 306 
Wiehr, J. Knut Hamsun 
Life & Letters Today 22:160-6 Ag ‘39 
Liv Age 354:368 My °38 
HARSANYI, ZSOLT DE 
Feb. 1 
Book of the Month Club News Ja ‘40 
International Who's Who (1938) 
Hicks, GRANVILLE ‘The First to Awaken 
ern Age April 
Newsweek 14:32 O 9 °39 
Newsweek 11:2 Ap 25 '38 


Escape to Life 


Native 


Patrick 


(See Fore 


I Follow St. 
Selected Poems 


(p. 115) 


Happiness 


The Star-Gazer Putnam 


Mod- 


New Republic 100:244-5 O 4 '39 
Time 31:21 Ap 25 °38 
Hinpbus, Maurice Sons and Fathers Doubleday 
Feb. 2 
C S Mon M p. 5+ Ag 5 °39 
Harper 177:167-75 Jl ‘38 


r 
Time 32:32 O 3 °38 


Wilson Bul 5:370 F °31 
HOGBEN, LANCELOT Dangerous Thoughts Nor- 
ton Feb. 26 
I Believe (p. 113) 
Nation 147:506-9 N 12 °38 
Sat R Lit 19:3 D 3 '38; 18:7 O 8 "38; 20:13 
Ag 26 '39 
HOUSEHOLD, GEOFFREY ‘The Salvation of Pisco 
Gabar and Other Stories Little Apr. 11 
Sat R Lit 20:3 $ 2 °39 
HUTCHINSON, R. C. The Fire and the Wood 


Farrar June 
Book of the Month Club News D ‘3 
Sat R Lit 19:1 O 29 ‘38 
Wilson Bul 13:584 My °39 
KENT, ROCKWELL This is My Own 
& P. June 7 
Living Authors (p. 208) 
Kent R. Salamina 


Duell, S 


Kent R. Wilderness 
Armitage, M. Rockwell Kent 
Time 30:21 S 20 °37 
KEYES, FRANCIS PARKINSON The Sublime Shep- 
herdess: The Life of St. Bernadette of 
Lourdes Messner March 


Boston Transcript F 21 °31 (p. 1) 
Time 29:81 Je 21 °37 
LA FARGE, Oxiver. As Long As the Grass Shall 
Grow Alliance April 
Sat R Lit 16:26 O 16 °37 
Time 30:78 O 25 °37 
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LEACOCK, STEPHEN The British Empire Dodd, 


Mead Mar. 5 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. 397) 
Allen, C. K. Oh Mr. Leacock 
Braybrooke, P. Peeps at the Mighty 
Atlan 161:410 Mr °38 
C S Mon M p. 11 Ja 5 ‘38 
Living Age (ser. 8) v.4 (798-804) 
Poetry 50:210-15 Jl °37 
Rotarian 53:16-17 D ‘38 
Sat R Lit 19:10 Ja 14 "39 
LOEWENSTEIN, PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU Enemies 
of the Cross Modern Age February 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus: Escape to Life 
p- 308, 312-18 
Atlan 162:325-30 S °38 
Commonweal 25:567-9 Mr 18 ‘38 
Newsweek 11:35 Mr 21 ‘38 
Sat R Lit 17:3-4 Mr 26 °38 


LOWNDES, MARIE BELLOC The 


mond Longmans Apr. 3 
Authors Today and Yesterday 
Pub W 123:127-8 Ja 14 °33 
Wilson Bul 7:408-+ Mr °33 


Lupwic, Emit Three Portraits: 


Mussolini Alliance March 
Living Authors (p. 237) 
Ludwig, E. Gifts of Life 
I Believe (p. 175) 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus. Escape 
(p. 282, 302-7) 
Nation 149:497-8 N 4 °39 
N Y Times Mag O 11 ‘31 
Sat R Lit 17:56 D 4 °37 
Time 29:9 Je 28 °37 
Time 31:74 Je 13 °38 
McFEE, WILLIAM Watch Below 
Mar. 6 
Living Authors p. 239 
McFee, W. Harbours of Memory 
McFee, W. More Harbours of Memory 
Time 32:39 N 21 °38 


Christine Dia- 
(p. 424) 


Hitler, Stalin, 


to Life 


Random 


MANN, ERIKA The Lights Go Down Farrar 
Mar. 11 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus. Escape to Life 
Mann, Erika and Mann, Klaus The Other 
Germany 
Nation 148:68-9 Ja 14 °39 


Wilson Bul 13:728 Je ‘39 

MARITAIN, JACQUES Preface to 
Sheed & War early February 

I Believe (p. 197) 

Phelan, G. B. Jacques Maritain 

Commonweal 29:398-402 F 3 ‘39; 29:465-6 

F 17 °39 

For Affairs 17:670-85 Jl °39 

London Mercury 20:487-96 

Nineteenth Cen 125:700 Je °39 


MarTIN Du Garb, RoGER Summer 1914 Vik- 
ing May 
Mercure Fr 283:247-8 Ap 1 °38 
Sat R Lit 17:12 N 20 °37 
Time 30:69 N 20 °37 
Wilson Bul 12:298 Ja °38 


Maurois, ANDRE The Art of Living Harper 
Mar. 21 
C S$ Mon p.11 D 28 °'38 
Illustration 200:335 Jl 9 °38 
Newsweek 11:33 My 30 °38 
Sat R Lit 17:19 D 18 ‘37; 
34:57 N 13 °39 


Metaphysics 


20:12 My 20 ‘39; 


MILLIs, WALTER Why Europe Fights Morrow 
Feb. 21 
Ann Am Acad 192:24-30 Jl °37 
Book of the Month Club News Ap ‘35 
Sat R Lit 19:3 N 26 °38 
Murry, J. MIDDLETON The Scrap Book of 


Katherine Mansfield (ed.) 


Living Authors p. 288 


Knopf February 


Murry, J. M. Autobiography Between Two 
Worlds 

Heppenstall, R. Middleton Murry: A Study in 
Excellent Normality 
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Opets, CLirForD Night Music Random Feb. 29 
"Commonweal 28: png ’38; 29:215 > 38 "38 
New Republic 100:216, 242 $ 27, O 4 ° 
New Yorker i 22 "5 
Theatre Arts Mo 23: 2$7. 65 Ap [39 
RAUSCHNING, HERMANN The Voice of Destruc- 


tion Putnam Feb. 17 
Am Mercury 48:385-93 D ‘39 
For Affairs 18:1-12 O "39 
Time 34:76 S 18 '39 
Sat R Lit 21:3-4+ N 18 °39 
RAWLINGS, MARJORIE KINNAN When the Whip 
Poor Will Scribner fay News Me 
Book of the Month Club News Mr ‘38 
N Y Herald Trib 1:2 May 
N Y Herald Trib Books = 18 33 (VI, 6) 
Wilson Bul 13:76 O °38 
RICHTER, CONRAD The Trees Knopf March 
Book of the Month Club News F ‘40 


ROBERTS, ELIZABETH Mapox Song in_ the 


Meadow ves bee ny 
Living Py ye 2) 
Book of the Month Clu News O '26 
C'S Mon M p.14.N 16 "38 
Scholastic 31:19E N 20 °37 
Time 32:75 O 17 °38 
ROBERTSON, E. ARNOT Summer's Lease Hough- 
ton Mar. 5 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. 572) 
Ladies H J 54:122 O °37 
SACKVILLE-WEST, V. Country Notes Harper 
Mar. 1 
Living Authors (p. 353) 
Book of the Month — ee D ‘37 
C S$ Mon M p. 11 Jl 
P Sat R Lit 17:36 D 4 57° 
SAYERS, DorotHy In the Teeth of the Evidence 


and Other Stories Harcourt Feb. 15 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. 605) 
Discovery ns 1:28 Ap °38 
Scholastic 31:5 D 11 °37 
Time 31:67 F 28 °39 

SHuTe, Nevit An Old Captivity 

Feb. 21 
Book of the Month Club News Mr °39 
Sat R Lit 19:1 Mr 25°39 
Time 33:373 Mr 27 °39 

SINCLAIR, HAROLD The Years of Growth: 1861- 

1893 Doubleday Feb. 16 

Newsweek 11:28 My 23 ‘38 


Morrow 


SOCIAL CONTENT IN 


(Continued from page 434) 
This has stimulated a demand from ey 
boards for broader education, acce pound - 
sonality, and higher professiona stan 
on the part of candidates.” ** 

In consequence of affiliation of library 
schools with colleges and universities, and in 
consequence, too, of a deliberate effort to 
raise professional standards, a bachelor’s de- 
gree is now required for entrance in the 
eighteen Type I and II schools, whereas it 
was required only at Illinois and Albany in 
1920-21. There seems little use in laboring 
again the necessity for a full four years’ 
course as a preliminary to professional train- 
ing. Dr. Williamson argued practically: 





% Bulletin of the University of Minnesota. Division of 
library instruction. Announcement for the years 1938- 
1940. v. 41. no. 21. 
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SPIVAK, JOHN L. Shrine of the Silver Dollar 
Modern Age February 
Am Mercury 32:385-93 Ag 34 
Newsweek 10:12 O 25 °37 
STEGNER, WALLACE On a Darkling Plain Har- 
court Feb. 20 
Pub W 131:1598 Ap 10 ‘37 
N Y Times 19:3 S 27 °37 
STUART, JESSE Trees of Heaven Dutton 
Lit Digest 118:11 S 29 '34 
Scholastic 34:24E, 29 Mr 18 °39; 35:11-12 O 
23 "39 
Time 32:62-3 N 7 '38; 31:77 Ap 18 ‘38 
SWINNERTON, FRANK The Two Wives Double 
day March 
ng hy mm p. 392 
Pub (ser. of articles beginning J! 31 ‘37) 
THIRKELL, ANGELA Before Lunch Knopf June 
Thirkell, A. Three Houses 
Book of the Month Club News Je ‘39 
Bookseller O 2 '35 
Sat R Lit 20:7 Je 24 ‘39 
VAN DoreEN, MarRK The Windless Cabins Holt 


Feb. 20 
Living Authors (p. 417) 
Nation 146:193 F 12 ‘38 
Sat R Lit 20:7 O 7 ‘39 
Time 34:69 O 2 '39 
Va Q R 14 no2:203-8 [Ap] ‘38 


West, Repecca Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 
Viking May 
Living Authors (p. 432) 
I Believe (p. 321) 
Ladies H J 57:12+ Ja ‘40 
Nation 148:229-32 25 °39 


WILLIAMS, BEN AMES Come Spring Houghton 


Feb. 27 
Authors Today and Yesterday (p. 698) 
Sat R Lit 19:4 Mr 11 °39 


WRIGHT, RICHARD Native Son Harper 
k of the Month Club News F ‘4 
Time 31:64 Mr 28 °38 


Wrute, I. A. R. My Life With George Random 


Mar. 5 
Harper 174:268-74 
Lit Digest 117:14 Ap 7 ‘34 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


“College education is now required of the 
high school teacher in practically every part 
of the country. How can the public library, 
even in the smallest town, be expected to 
serve intelligently the needs of all classes if 
the librarian is not at least as well equipped 
as the high school teacher?’ ** Fourteen 
years later, Dean Wilson added: “The fact 
that 22.7 per cent of the students admitted 
by library schools had had only three years 
of academic training or less should be a mat- 
ter of serious concern for all librarians who 
believe the broadest possible general educa- 
tion and extended professional education are 
essential to effective librarianship.” *° 





* Williamson, C. C. op. cit. % 
% Wilson, L. R. ‘The Seuresn library school to 
day.”’ Library Quarterly 7:243, 244. 1937. 


(Continued next month) 











More Gutenberg Bibles? 


By Emma L. Patterson 


I. 


GOME will call me an imaginative fool 

trying to whip up a sensation by herald- 
ing the rare book discovery of the century. 
They will point out that my knowledge of 
incunabula is only the superticial gleaning 
of an amateur. This I admit readily. But I 
reason thus: if my conclusions are wrong, 
there is no harm in telling how I reached 
them; if they are correct, I may by this 
exposure save some collectors, book dealers 
or librarians from losing millions of dollars 
in an affair of international magnitude. 

My story deals with that question so per- 
plexing to lovers and collectors of* rare 
books: what became of all the copies of the 
Gutenberg Fortytwo Line Bible which were 
presumably printed by Gutenberg or Fust 
between the years 1448 and 1455? We 
know the whereabouts of twelve on vellum, 
and of that meagre number only three are 
complete and in good condition. If an- 
other perfect copy were discovered, how 
much would it bring? At least half a mil- 
lion, according to the experts. But in my 
opinion a person or institution spending 
anything approximating those figures in the 
purchase of a newly discovered Gutenberg 
Bible, no matter how perfect, complete and 
genuine, would be buying in a sharply fall- 
ing market, for if there is one genuine speci- 
men left, there are from thirty to fifty. I 
have seen them. 

The outbreak of war last September 
found me stranded in Strassbourg. The ship 
on which I was booked to leave from Le 
Havre for America canceled its sailing, and 
I was instructed to remain where I was un- 
til other arrangements could be made. 
Though it was for only a few days that my 
vacation was to be thus prolonged, the time 
seemed interminable. I wandered in the 
streets watching the preparations to resist 
bombardment. Fine old courtyards which 
had not been disturbed for centuries were 
torn up to make air raid shelters. The great 
Munster cathedral and other ancient public 
buildings peered out from behind sandbags. 
The city lost its flavor of mellowed quaint- 
ness and became merely another war-harried 
border town. 


One afternoon I stood in melancholy 
mood before David's statue of Gutenberg, 
musing on the career of that mysterious fig- 
ure. Here in Strassbourg he had lived out 
his formative years and doubtless first con- 
ceived the invention upon which our civili- 
zation is based. ‘And there was light,” 
said the inscription upon the statue. It 
would be dramatic irony indeed if this city 
where the gleam first flickered over the 
world should be likewise the scene of its 
final extinction. 

I moved on along the Schlossergasse 
turning over this thought, and so ap- 
proached St. Thomas Church. Sandbags 
had been placed against its front wall, and 
workmen were busy at the east side. They 
were carrying books in dump carts from the 
rear of the building and stacking them 
against the side of the church. It struck 
horror to my librarian’s heart to see books, 
however worthless, so profaned as to be em- 
ployed to stop bombshells. Surely here was 
the final stand of the chief bulwarks of 
civilization against destruction and chaos. 

I altered my course to walk slowly past 
the wall where the desecration was taking 
place. At one end were some enormous 
tomes all of a uniform binding. My curi- 
osity as to their contents was suddenly ir- 
resistible. A hasty glance around showed 
me that the workmen had all gone for an- 
other load. I stepped to the stack and 
opened one of the books. 


As my eyes fell on the pages, I experi- 
enced what is called in motion picture 
terminology a “‘flashback.’”’ Instantly I was 
standing in the Library of Congress gazing 
down upon the Gutenberg Bible in its glass 
case. The typography, the page make-up, 
the spacing all were familiar from repeated 
study. My recognition of them was instant 
and assured. I gasped, leafed over several 
pages, testing the heavy stiffened vellum be- 
tween my fingers, looked again, tossed the 
book aside and threw open another, shuf- 
fled thru the pile, sampling one here and 
there. They were all the same. I took a 
rough count—about a hundred volumes. 

Suddenly I was conscious of being ob- 
served. I turned and faced the workmen 
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standing in a semicircle about me. On every 
face was hostility and suspicion. What was 
this foreign woman doing meddling in 
their defenses? One could be jailed for less. 
At this instant a man issued from a small 
wing of the church and, seeing me thus at 
bay, came forward. He sent the workmen 
about their business and confronted me, gaz- 
ing up from his slightly inferior height with 
small inscrutable black eyes. 

“Are you an official of this church?” I 
asked in my halting German. 

“I am in charge of the defense opera- 
tions,” he replied. 

“Where did you get these books?” 

He shifted the stub of a cigar in his 
mouth and remarked, “One might rather in- 
quire where madame gets her authority for 
asking questions.” 

“But look here, these books are valuable, 
immensely valuable,” I exclaimed. ‘They 
are rare. To throw them out here on the 
street is insane.” 

The man’s eyes widened. He removed 
the cigar from his mouth. ‘They are valu- 
able?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Where did you find them?” 


“In a store room in an old part of the 
church. It was full of old dusty books. I 
was instructed to use anything in that room 
for defense preparations. No one had been 
in there for years.” 


“T can well believe that. These books 
have been there for five centuries undiscov- 
ered.” 


“Five centuries!” 


The man flung away his cigar and sum- 
moning his workmen, ordered them in rapid 
German to take the books back into the 
church. 


“If you will introduce me to a church 
official, I will explain to him my discovery,” 
I suggested. 


The man appeared to ponder. “There is 
no one about at this hour,” he replied 
apologetically. ‘‘Perhaps madame could 
come in the morning?” 

I hesitated. “Could you not arrange for 
this evening?” 

“It is dangerous driving thru these dark 
streets at night. Madame should not risk 
her life.” 

This observation was so true that I was 
forced to agree and made an appointment 
for the next morning. 
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Back at the hotel a telegram awaited me. 
I was to come at once to Le Havre where 
steamship reservations would be held for me 
just eighteen hours. With home a beckon- 
ing possibility, I realized suddenly how 
agonizing those days of waiting had been. 
It was not until my packing was completed 
and all train accomodations arranged that I 
so much as remembered my afternoon’s ad- 
venture. Then with the help of the hotel 
staff I managed to get an official of 
St. Thomas Church on the telephone. My 
story was doubtless confused and unconvinc- 
ing. I have no recollection of what he said, 
but I rang off with the smug feeling of hav- 
ing done my duty and dismissed the incident 
from my mind. 


Il. 


The incident did not recur to me for seri- 
ous consideration until more than a fort- 
night later when, back at my library duties 
in a blessedly peaceful country, I found my- 
self with leisure and an unharried spirit. I 
decided that my mind had been so condi- 
tioned at that moment by thoughts of Guten- 
berg that any book with a superficial re- 
semblance would have appeared to me to be 
the great book itself. But the similarity had 
been striking, my memory insisted. If they 
were imitations, why would anyone go to 
the trouble of making them and then put 
them outdoors to stop bombs? 


What, I wondered, had been the extent 
of Gutenberg’s printing activities in Strass- 
bourg? I turned to the account of his life 
in The Encyclopaedia Britannica and began 
reading it with faint interest when sud- 
denly a phrase riveted my attention—‘The 
St. Thomas Church at Strassbourg.” I de- 
voured the passage: ‘ 


“Entries in the registers of the St. Thomas 
Church at Strasbourg make it clear that the an- 
nual interest on the money which Gutenberg on 
the 17th of November had borrowed from the 
chapter of that church was regularly paid till 
Nov. 11, 1457, either by himself or by his surety, 
Martin Brechter. But the payment due on the 
latter date seems to have been delayed, as an entry 
in the register of that year shows that the chapter 
had incurred expenses in taking steps to have 
both Gutenberg and Brechter arrested. This time 
the difficulties seem to have been removed, but on 
and after Nov. 11, 1458, Gutenberg and Brechter 
remained in default. The chapter made various 
efforts, all recorded in their registers, to get their 
money, but in vain. ... At last in 1474... . 
their names are no longer mentioned.” 
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My heart began to race. Here was evi- 
dence, real evidence! If Gutenberg owed 
money to St. Thomas Church, what more 
natural than that he should be required to 
deposit books with them for surety? Prob- 
ably November 11, 1457, was the very date 
on which he had been obliged to transfer 
the volumes to their store room. Here they 
had held them for years expecting that some 
day he would be able to meet his debts and 
redeem them. But for the unfortunate in- 
ventor that time never came. About 1468 
he died. The books, by now buried beneath 
fresh deposits of worn-out psaltries and 
prayer books, were forgotten. All who had 
knowledge of the transaction died. The 
centuries sifted upon them a thin dust of 
antiquity and rained upon them the gold 
dust of heightened value. At last it took a 
world cataclysm to jar them from their niche. 

It all seemed logical, almost inevitable, 
except for one factor. That was the ques- 
tion whether Gutenberg had ever had any 
copies of the Bible in his own possession. 
I had always thought that Fust had had the 
disposal of their entire output. It took some 
little research to uncover the facts stated 
below from Emerson’s Incunabula Incuna- 
bulorum. 

“From the subsequent divergent signature marks 
of the Fortytwo Line Bible . .. it is surmised 
that Gutenberg and Fust at their dissolution of 
partnership divided their stock of completed but 
unrubricated and unbound Bibles evenly and that 
each sold his share as best he could; Gutenberg 
finding most of his takers among the monasteries 
in and around Mainz, while Fust carried his 
copies to more distant customers in Erfurt, Leip- 
zig, Basel, and also in Paris.” 


This bit of evidence rounded out my case 
and sufficed to convince me that the books 
which I had discovered were genuine. If my 
estimate of the total number of volumes was 
at all accurate, then there are in existence 
between thirty and fifty copies of the Forty- 
two Line Bible, depending on whether they 
were bound in two or three volume sets, a 
point which I did not have time to determine. 

As soon as I was convinced of their au- 
thenticity, I dispatched a letter to the rector 
of St. Thomas Church (having forgotten the 
name of the man with whom I communi- 
cated by telephone) presenting the circum- 
stances in detail. To date I have had no 
reply. 

What is happening there? No doubt 
someone is busy seeking an expert to ap- 


sat 


praise the volumes. It may be the little 
black-eyed man, if he has succeeded in keep- 
ing his find from the knowledge of the 
church authorities—which I think him cap- 
able of attempting. Or it may be that church 
official with whom I talked, if he had faith 
enough in the garbled story told in a foreign 
accent to investigate the matter. 


Whoever has the books now, of one thing 
you may be sure—he is going to try to turn 
them into money. And where but in Amer- 
ica is there cash to be invested in rare 
books? The most profitable system will be 
to release them one at a time. The first one 
will bring a fabulous sum; the next one 
probably less, but still a neat fortune. And 
so, one after another they will appear, each 
“newly discovered” specimen bringing down 
the market value of every single copy of the 
book in existence. Then will the great Book 
of Books, the Incunabula Incunabulorum, be 
just another collector’s item—a nice thing to 
own, but so common! 


[Eprror’s NotE—The above narration, if cap- 
able of verification, would explode like a torpedo 
in the placid waters of the rare book world. To 
owners of Gutenbergs, who may be troubled with 
migraine or vertigo, we hasten to prescribe a 


grain of salt.—S.J.K.]} 


CLASSROOM DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 439) 


5. aid teachers and students in the formation 
of book clubs whose primary purpose would be 
to interest students and parents in books and 
the library? From such a source could come 
speaker-advertisers of new books, gathering and 
arranging of exhibits, questionnaires and bulle- 
tins to teachers and parents, assembly programs, 
news notes to the school paper. 


6. take the lead in making it possible for stu- 
dents to get without embarrassment clearly and 
honestly presented material on sex? Parents 
often need to consult the librarian as to what 
books on sex are best for children at varying 
age levels. 


7. weed out little-if-ever-used books of a non- 
fictional kind, usually in the over-night book 
class, and let them circulate for longer periods 
of time or out of classrooms? 


8. take the time to talk with teachers on your 
common problems and grievances? 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


I SEEM to be caught in the midst of a couple 
of controversies, one raging round Jane D. 
Wise’s perhaps impertinent query in our Decem- 
ber issue, “What's Wrong with Librarians?’’; the 
other originating, also in December, with the 
letter on conditions in wartime from an English 
librarian who signs himself (for publication) 
“Patrick Peace.” This month I have space only 
to quote from what English librarians say about 
“Patrick Peace’s’’ communication. 


To the Roving Eye: 

We, senior librarians of one of the three larg- 
est public library systems in England, read the 
Wilson Library Bulletin regularly with great in- 
terest, but we greatly regret that the December 
issue was marred by the inclusion of a letter from 
a man whom, without apparent evidence, you 
called an Englishman, and we wish to protest 
emphatically against the inaccurate picture of con- 
ditions in England that it gives. This disloyal 
epistle with the caption “An Englishman speaks 
out” is just a series of foolish prevarications and 
a perfect example of arguing from the particular 
to the general. It implies that England has been 
seized in the ruthless grasp of an almost Hitlerian 
dictatorship, that censorship is general, that the 
people are afraid to go out into the streets at 
night because of a boisterous and lecherous sol- 
diery, that our nerves are failing, and that we 
have lost all choice in our actions. Nothing 
could be sillier than this diatribe, for in England 
freedom—treal freedom—still exists. . . . 

As King George said in his Christmas message, 
there is in Britain at the present time “a unity 
unknown in any previous war.” We are all 
pacifists—none of us wanted the war—but when 
a beast of prey runs amok there are two courses 
open; either to shoot it or to secure it. ‘Patrick 
Peace” is obviously the type of male who would 
run indoors out of harm’s way and bleat about 
cruelty to animals! 

We believe that the populations of the small 
nations—the Czechs, the Poles, the Finns—have 
just as much right as ‘Patrick’ to live in peace, 
but we do not believe that selling “Peace News” 
is going to safeguard their right. We have not 
ourselves seen any “over-merry” soldiers, but we 
have seen thousands of young civilians in soldier's 
uniform looking happy and contented in the con- 
fident belief that they are going to see this thing 
thru and preserve freedom thruout Europe and— 
who knows?—thruout the world. We have also 
seen specimens of the “Peace News” addicts and 
thought them spineless-looking creatures—anyhow, 
they were not looking either happy or merry. . . . 

As to “Peace News,” it can best be described 
in “Patrick Peace’s’’ own words: “To be credited 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


with having any interest at all in this wretched 
pamphlet would be an insult to a backward 
baboon.” Now and again in this city—the me- 
tropolis of the most thickly populated area outside 
London—you may perhaps see this paper being 
sold in the street, but very infrequently. The 
sellers are usually thin, bespectacled weeds, with 
long, lank hair, and if the paper is bought at 
all it is usually out of curiosity or because the 
purchaser thinks he is helping some charitable 
object. 

Britain's effort is going to exceed that in the 
last Great War, and the reason for the sacrifices 
that are to be made is the universal desire for a 
peaceful Europe. Only a true democracy will en- 
dure this—and that is what we still have in Eng- 
land, however much people may play with words. 

We regret that your contributor found it in- 
cumbent to bleat in the professional periodical 
press so far from his home, but it is typical of 
this sort of male that he should do so, and that 
he should omit to sign his name—this omission 
being undoubtedly an unsolicited testimonial to 
the popularity of your Bulletin in this country. 
We hope that you will have space to print this 
letter im toto, together with the signatures, the 
number of which could have been increased very 
considerably. 


MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


W. G. Fry, Deputy Chief Librarian, ex Royal Navy; 
Harry Dostall and Alan F. Jones, ex Royal Artillery; 
Edmund Ogden and Joseph Hompes, ex Royal Army 
Medical Corps; A. E. Dillon, ex Corps Headquarters ; 
John F. Russell, ex Royal Fusiliers; William Kelly and 
Cyril H. Saunders, ex Lancashire Fusiliers; John A. 
Cartledge and C. H. Bennett, ex Manchester Regiment ; 
J. W. Idle, ex Royal Air Force. 


To the Roving Eye: 

I trust that your readers will not suppose from 
your headline “An Englishman speaks out’’ printed 
above the letter in your December number signed 
“Patrick Peace,” either that this writer is a repre- 
sentative Englishman, (or even a representative 
pacifist) or that he or anyone else here is not 
free to say what he likes (short of sedition) 
without his utterances deserving to be dignified 
with the heroic phrase “speaking out.” 

As he himself incidentally reveals, there is no 
more “pressure’’ put on public servants than on 
private citizens. They are merely bound by the 
Service’s general and salutary rule not to take 
public part in politics. It is significant that (be- 
yond stray freaks of rather excusable temper) the 
only evidence of political persecution he can pro- 
duce is the posting to public officials of copies 
of the Ministry of Information’s pamphlet. This 
is odd persecution. . . . 

There are many pacifists in this country, as 
elsewhere. Some of them are so from sheer 
warmth of heart and humanity, and the purity 
and dignity of the pacifism of these are generally 
recognized and respected. The pacifism of others, 
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however, is less respected, since it is observed 
to be in the measure of their belligerency towards 
their own countrymen. The type is very old and 
persistent in this nation, but most Englishmen do 
not regard it as one of their national glories. 
“Patrick Peace’’ may be assured that he can go 
on enjoying the anticipation of a martyrdom 
which will not arrive. 
AN ENGLISH PUBLIC SERVANT 


To the Roving Eye: 

. . . Democracy has not ceased in England, 

nor has freedom perished. Certain measures 
have been taken in the interests of public safety, 
and in my view they err on the lenient side. .. . 
Nor is it likely that any undue restrictions will be 
enforced in the future, unless ‘‘Patrick Peace’ and 
his like become a menace to the safety of the 
majority—and to themselves; for if they are al- 
lowed to sabotage our war effort so that it fails, 
they will not find their conquerors lenient. Such 
people cannot understand that during war the 
pacifist may be as great a danger as the paid 
informer, and that he is easily made the dupe of 
the enemy. Are the lives of thousands of men 
to be sacrificed so that a few may speak or act 
as they like, however foolishly or even treason- 
ably? ... 
The British nation has embarked upon a war 
which the overwhelming majority feel to be just. 
The English, myself among them, do not like 
war, any more than any other people; but they 
are not of the temper which maintains that noth- 
ing is worth fighting for. ; 

“Patrick Peace’’ accuses the Government of try- 
ing to drag library assistants into politics by 
sending them a pamphlet containing the facts 
which led them to decide on the grave step of 
going to war. It is quite clear that he has inter- 
ested himself in politics already, and has been 
permitted to hold and express views largely in 
disagreement with their policy; but he is not 
so lenient himself. He thinks it wrong that the 
Government should be free to state their own 
case. 

There is no restriction of the publication, sale, 
or issue in libraries of books. The shops are 
filled with books which give all possible views 
of the present complicated situation, written by 
Germans, Allies, and neutrals. All these are ex- 
amined on their own merits by librarians, and the 
good ones, of whatever views, are on stock in 
numbers in these libraries and continually in the 
hands of the public. I have recently been ap- 
proached by the local branch of the Peace Pledge 
Union, who asked me to compile and issue a 
bibliography to their members; my personal views 
did not prevent me from supplying it, or of stock- 
ing all important books on pacifism; nor has any 
pressure been put upon me to show bias one way 
or the other. There is a conscientious objector 
on my staff, who is treated like everybody else. 
Last year the most frequently issued book was 
Mein Kampf, and it is still being issued. It says 
much for our tolerance that it is classified at 
943.085 and not at 398.3! . 

I believe that your periodical is trying to be 
impartial, and to stress the importance of librar- 
ians taking no sides in the selection of their stock. 
I respect your aim, but it is not achieved by mis- 
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taking the nature of the Government's instructions 
to us as to the best way to win the war. England 
voluntarily submits to the necessities of war with 
out forfeiting her traditional liberties; they are 
jealously guarded, in the right place and at the 
right time. The United States need fear no threat 
to democracy save one; and two democracies, 
which, though they differ in form from each other 
and from those of the New World, are alike in 
their respect for the individual and their belief 
in representative government, have gone to war 
so that the threat may come to nothing. 


J. P. Lams, City Librarian 
Sheffield, England 


As I remarked in the December issue, ‘‘a good 
measure of freedom of speech and print is still 
permitted” in England. “Patrick Peace’s’’ letter 
was, in a sense, a confirmation of this judgment. 
The English government, in respect to civil rights, 
has acted with exceptional liberality. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that no war can conceivably 
be fought today without suppressions and limita- 
tions of many kinds, from conscription to food 
rations. These very letters that I send to the 
printer today were “opened by censor’ before 
they left England. 

Mr. Lamb refers to England’s ally, France, as 
being one of “two democracies, which, though 
they differ in form from each other and from 
those of the New World, are alike in their re- 
spect for the individual and their belief in repre- 
sentative government.” I find it difficult to recon- 
cile this description of the Daladier régime with 
the report of the Exiled Writers Committee of 
the League of American Writers. A couple of 
paragraphs from the report ought to be sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the Committee's shocking 
indictment: 


“The French government, which formerly offered 
asylum to writers who were refugees from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria has now placed many of 
these writers in ‘Camps des Indesirables’ (concentration 
camps) where, in many cases, canditions are unspeakable. 
In one, for instance, the male inmates are housed in old 
dilapidated barns, without heat or light or furniture 
of any kind. The bedding provided is wet and rotting 
straw. 

The arrests of refugees in France have been general 
and indiscriminate—non-political writers and authors who 
were anti-communistic as well as those who were avow- 
edly communistic. Nor has world-wide prominence 
proved a safeguard. Lion Feuchtwanger was held for 
a time in a concentration camp and his bank-account 
blocked. As far as can be ascertained, it still is. Fried- 
rich Wolf, even during the time that his film, ‘Dr. 
Mamlock,’ was being shown in hundreds of British thea- 
tres, was confined in a French concentration camp. 
According to recent and reliable reports he is still there, 
his head shaved like a common criminal, and forced to 
do heavy manual labor while insufficiently clothed. 
Gustav Regler, who has never fully recovered from the 
severe wounds received while fighting in the Interna- 
tional Brigade for the Spanish Republic is in the same 
camp as Friedrich Wolf. He likewise suffers from in- 
dignities though he was recently ‘promoted’ to the rank 
of supervisor of road work! Regler is known to many 
writers in this country whom he met during his Amer- 
ican convalescence—as guest of Ernest Hemingway."’ 








How Does This Sound? 


VIUI—A Letter 


“Dear Sir: 


I SUPPOSE it does seem silly to be writing a 
letter to you. And yet, I have been wanting 
to do this very thing for several months. Last 
July marked the fifth anniversary of my assump- 
tion of duties in the field of library work. 

You are probably aware of the fact that after 
obtaining an LL.B. I deserted jurisprudence for 
librarianship. Of course, an important reason 
for this transfer was the discouraging advice 
handed out to all legal neophytes by lawyers in 
the summer of 1933. An additional factor, how- 
ever, was my student law library experience. It 
is interesting to note how time makes for appre- 
ciation. As each week passes, I recognize more 
and more the effect of Art Beardsley’s influence. 
He more than any single person has fashioned 
for me the best examples of good librarianship. 


We often notice lists of books which have been 
significant in the lives of prominent writers and 
thinkers. Would it not be worth while for li- 
brarians to call attention to members of the pro- 
fession who have influenced and stimulated them 
either thru personal association or thru library 
literature? The result would add to the tradition 
of the profession. If you should ask, my list 
would probably contain Beardsley, Worden, Raney, 
Compton, and Brown of Ames. 


For several years I have been perturbed by the 
absence of a philosophy of librarianship. Perhaps 
I have not recognized an existing philosophy. 
Or, it may be that no philosophy is possible. 
When I look over the countless philosophical 
approaches to law, I wonder why the same cannot 
be done for librarianship. My early belief was 
that a philosophy could be fashioned about the 
will to act. This idea developed from my disgust 
with the apparent sluggishness of library activi- 
ties. I now realize that, altho important, this 
deals only with the form and not with the sub- 
stance of our thoughts and actions. The nearest 
adequate answer to Danton’s “plea” seems to be 
the recent statement of MacLeish in the Library 
Journal. 1 personally agree with his view, but 
would like to see his statements discussed. What 
do the believers in “library impartiality” have to 
say? Along this line it would seem that a proper 
function of all librarians is to understand propa- 
ganda and to inform others of its forms and ef- 
fects. Several excellent books have recently been 
issued on war propaganda. And the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., continues to perform 
a valuable service. 

Nearly as important as a comprehensive library 
philosophy is the problem of personnel. The 
lack of an educated and professional library per- 


to Mr. Orman 


sonnel in rural areas appears to me to need spe- 
cial attention. Many of the small rural libraries 
are operated by untrained librarians. They are 
either volunteers or receive scant salaries. They 
have little interest in professional associations and 
read very little library literature. They are not 
conscious of the attempts being made to extend 
library service. And yet, they are powerful units 
in the library picture. When legislative represen- 
tatives from rural districts are concerned with li- 
brary legislation, be it certification, regional li- 
braries, state or federal aid, they think in terms 
of the librarians they know. And lack of local 
library interest in library legislation causes them 
to oppose any proposals relating to library serv- 
ice. Thus, it would seem important to reach 
rural librarians by some device so that they could 
be drafted as militant proponents of library ex- 
tension. How can this be done? Thru library 
school training? Association membership? Sub- 
scription to library literature? Attendance at li- 
brary institutes? Yes, all of these methods are 
possibilities. But all of them have weaknesses. 
Library school education is expensive and time- 
consuming. Association membership is difficult 
to sell because benefits are not demonstrable in 
tangible form. The uses of library literature are 
not understood. Library institutes are not always 
inexpensive, are of short duration, and are some- 
times not conveniently located. What then, can 
be done? I wonder if we are not overlooking 
a successful device by frowning on correspondence 
courses for training in librarianship. Was the 
attitude expressed by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship last year, when it took a stand in 
opposition to correspondence courses, a wise one? 
Is it not conceivable that rural librarians might 
be interested in purchasing at a nominal figure 
a series of basic courses in library methods, and 
by these courses be led to an understanding of 
the significance of A.L.A. and what the library 
movement stands for? Would not bread and 
butter courses via correspondence appeal to them ? 
Could not such a course be rendered by library 
schools, state or federal agencies, or associations ? 
Could it not be made a part of the current pro- 
posal for the circulation of professional literature 
to librarians in service? It seems to me that the 
idea has merit, and that our direction should be 
toward an extension of existing correspondence 
course instruction rather than a curtailment of the 
same. Rural legislators are important. They re- 
flect the interests of rural librarians. How can 
we best influence those interests? It should be 
added that this problem is magnified by the de- 
velopment of W.P.A. libraries in rural areas as 


(Continued on page 466) 
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For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth z Turner® 


S a library room necessary or even desirable for 

rural elementary schools? There is a difference 

of opinion about it among county and regional 

librarians. In the following article Hazel C. Clark, 

librarian of the Burlington County Library, Mount 

Holly, N.J., ably presents one point of view. 
What do you think? 

“A library room in each elementary rural 
school in the county! It seemed to be an ambi- 
tious program, but we could see no real reason 
why we could not make it possible. We discussed 
it with the principals of one or two of the larger 
schools to see what their reactions would be, for 
we then thought it would be necessary to begin in 
schools with eight rooms or more. The: first 
supervising principal we approached was not too 
enthusiastic, but we continued and made the sug- 
gestion to the County Superintendent of Schools. 
From the first, we had his hearty support. 

“We next approached the helping teachers. For 
the most part, they were willing to approve our 
plan, but they wanted to see just how it would 
work in their schools before they began pushing 
it. We then began intensive work on one of the 
larger schools, trying to get them to see how 
much they would benefit by the change. It was a 
ten-room school and we stressed the fact that 
under the new plan the books would all be in one 
room, under the charge of one teacher, and, if 
material on some subject was desired, quite pos- 
sibly this teacher might be able to secure it from 
the collection in the library room. Children would 
have a larger collection from which to choose 
their reading, in an atmosphere that approached 
that of a regular library. 

“It was agreed that we should try the experi- 
ment, but the teachers were very insistent that 
they should have as many books in the school as 
under the previous scheme. A room was chosen 
that had been used as the nurses’ room. The 
Parent-Teacher organization furnished a few home- 
made shelves. Two or three tables and a few 
chairs were collected from various rooms in the 
building. The library was given into the charge 
of one of the English teachers. 

“We started with about two hundred and fifty 
books, at least fifty of which were new and at- 
tractive titles. In addition, they had a children’s 
encyclopedia from the county library, and they 
brought into the library their own collection of 
supplementary material—not text books. 


“Fortunately, the librarian they had selected 
was excellent. She was as eager as we were to 

* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


make it a success. She chose student helpers 
from her seventh and eighth grades who became 
very earnest librarians and took entire charge of 
the clerical work. The library was not open at all 
times, but a schedule was arranged by which each 
child had an opportunity to go to the library at 
least once a week and spend some time reading 
and browsing. At all times, a teacher was free to 
send to the librarian for any special book whether 
the library was open or not. If she wished, she 
could also take small groups of books to her room 
for short periods. 

“Of course this library has grown and has be- 
come more and more an integral part of the 
school. It has recently moved to a new and 
larger room where it is not interrupted by the 
school health program. 

“From this beginning, we have had continuous 
growth of school library rooms. The Parent 
Teacher Associations have been very willing to 
help their schools get the necessary equipment. 
Sometimes they even provide window curtains and 
flowers. Many of the rooms are the most attrac- 
tive place in the school. There has been no effort 
to standardize the libraries. In fact, we have al- 
ways emphasized the idea that each library should 
grow in the way that best suited the needs of the 
individual school. 

“We now have sixteen active school library 
rooms in schools ranging all the way from a 
three-room school in the heart of the pine area of 
our county to our largest consolidated elementary 
school. All the new school buildings erected in 
the last four years have contained a library room 
as part of the original plan. The school boards 
now furnish regular steel shelving and suitable 
tables and chairs as part of the library equipment. 
The old buildings are rapidly finding that there is 
an extra room somewhere that can be turned into 
a library. We feel that it will not be long before 
our dream of five years will be true. A library 
room in every school in the county!” 


County and Regional Library Institute 


A County and Regional Library Institute will 
be held May 24-26, 1940, in connection with and 
just prior to the A.L.A. Conference at Cincinnati, 
under the sponsorship of the County and Regional 
Section of the A.L.A., the League of Library Com- 
missions, and the A.L.A. Library Extension Board. 

The Institute will be held at the Hotel Alms, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, a residence hotel out- 
side the business district, on one of the nearer 
hilltops. This will provide the informal setting 
needed for discussion. 

(Continued on page 471) 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are ind dent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shoses, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


oo Home Reference Library Contest seems 
to have definitely taken hold. Norma Ire- 
land whose idea it was reports considerable in- 
terest on the Pacific coast. Vroman’s Book Store 
in Pasadena is featuring a window display built 
around the theme of a home reference library. 
Publishers’ Weekly will carry a story on this 
display and the contest. A number of household 
magazines have expressed interest and their read- 
ers have been invited to participate. 

Don’t forget the deadline—midnight March 10. 
The winning list will bring its author not only 
the choice of the “Author” books but recognition 
that will come from the H. W. Wilson publica- 
tion and distribution of the list itself. It is 
planned now to offer the winning list in quanti- 
ties to libraries with the individual library's name 
imprinted. 

In compiling the list think of the average 
American home and its needs. As far as possible 
avoid titles that will gather dust on the shelves 
along with the complete works of Bulwer-Lytton. 
Perhaps no two people will agree on the first ref- 
erence book to be bought for the home, but the 
first ten should include several unanimous choices. 
The judges and I are looking forward to examin- 
ing your lists. 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS & « edited by LOUIS SHORES 





Home Reference Library Contest 


For the best list of reference books and 
periodicals for the American home the Wé/- 
son Library Bulletin offers thru its Current 
Reference Books department choice of any 
one of the Kunitz-Haycraft Author Books 
and publication of the list. Any librarian 
or group of librarians may submit one or 
more lists subject to the following rules: 


1. The list price costs of the library must not 
exceed $100, and a plan indicating what is 
to be bought with the first $25, the next 
$25 and the last $50 must be included. 

2. Lists are to be don 8x11 paper, full 
bibliographic information is to be provided, 
and a top sheet for the contestant’s name 
and address is to be included. 

3. All lists must reach Louis Shores, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tennessee, by 
midnight March 10, 1940. 

4. This contest is open to any reader of the 


Wilson Library Bulletin except the edi- 

, tors, judges, and their immediate families. 

5. The judges are May Lamberton Becker, New 

York City 5 Norma Olin Ireland, Altadena, 

Calif. ; mevieve MacDonald, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Marian Manley, Newark, N 

















77. Algebra Texts 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EARLY AMERICAN TEXT- 
BOOKS ON ALGEBRA. Published in the Colonies 
and the United States thru 1850, together with 
a characterization of the first edition of each work. 
By Lao Genevra Simons. N.Y. Scripta Mathe- 
matica, Yeshiva College, 1936. 68p. (Scripta 
Mathematica studies, no. 1) $1 


Scope: 71 entries with full annotations. 
Arranged: Chronologically, with author and subject 
indexes. 


Altho this bears a 1936 imprint date, it has 
thus far escaped notice in library literature. It 
represents such careful scholarship that it is here 
brought to the attention of college and university 
libraries especially, and to such large reference 
collections as are concerned. 


78. Negro Books 


A SELECTED, CLASSIFIED AND BRIEFLY ANNO- 
TATED List OF Two HuNbRED Firty Books 
By or ABOUT THE NEGRO, published during the 
past ten years. Comp. by S. E. Grinstead. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Fisk University Library, 1939. 42p. 
(mimeographed) apply. 

Arranged: classified. 

This should be of interest to all libraries that 
serve Negro readers. The selection is based on 
experience with what is generally considered 
among the finest Negro Collections in America. 
Years ago the Julius Rosenwald Fund granted 
large sums of money for the cooperative develop- 
ment of Negro Collections at Fisk and at the 
Southern Y.M.C.A. College. When the latter 
closed its doors, its collection was taken over by 
Fisk. It would be equally valuable to publish 
a list of the rarer materials included in the Fisk 
collection. 


79. Guide Omnibus 


RESEARCH MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL SCIEN- 
ces. Comp. by Louis Kaplan. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1939. 36p. 60c 

GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON INDUSTRIAL 
Arts. By L. Lawton Gore and Carter Alexan- 
der. Reprinted from Industrial Education Maga- 
zine, March, 1938. 7p. apply. 

LIBRARY GUIDE TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Howard Flack. Nashville, Peabody Library 
School, 1939. i6p. (Peabody contribution to 
librarianship, no. 8) 25c 

The increasing number of these guides is a 
sure sign that research workers will become bibli- 
ography-conscious. Too many dissertations and 
research monographs show a fine disregard for 
the bibliographic approach and reveal how little 
the subject specialist sometimes knows about the 
reference tools in his own field. 
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A publication like Mr. Kaplan's is a real aid 
for the social scientist. His 177 classified and 
annotated references are augmented by introduc- 
tory paragraphs and an index. Any selection is 
subject to indignation for omissions, but Mr. 
Kaplan’s is less so than the average. There ap 
pears to be a little more emphasis on foreign 
and retrospective sources than a limited scope 
and a current subject warrant. I puzzled over 
the inclusion of the Britannica 11th and the 
omission of the 14*4, because I know Mr. Kaplan 
is too much a reference librarian to be influenced 
by the specialists’ wail with each new edition of 
the Encyclopedia that it is getting less scholarly. 
The 1912 U.S. Bureau of Education bulletin on 
special collections appears almost irrelevant as 
do several “‘standards’’ conventionally taught in 
library schools, especially when an adequate num- 
ber of titles to cover the fields defined by Dr. 
Seligman are omitted. I wish Mr. Kaplan had 
included also a selected list of societies and their 
significant publications. But that brings us back 
to the point that no selection could possibly fill 
all needs and Mr. Kaplan's list relates to most 
requirements in the Social Science division. 

Professors Gore and Alexander have produced 
another in the series of educational literature 
guides for which Dr. Alexander is educationally 
famous. Because of the more limited field a 
fuller selection was possible. 

Mr. Flack’s guide was prepared under my di- 
rection and therefore any criticism here would be 
redundant. The need for this developed out of 
the unit on library use in research and teaching 
which is offered to physical education majors 
working on master’s and doctor's theses. It seems 
to me that Mr. Flack has succeeded in presenting 
compactly the tools the physical education re- 
search worker will need to carry on research. 


80. Manuscripts 


CENSUS OF MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
MANUSCRIPTS in the United States and Canada. 
By Seymour De Ricci, with the assistance of 
W. J. Wilson. N.Y. H. W. Wilson, 1935-37. 2v. 


Scope: Written documents before 1600, except in 


scriptions on hard substances, Greek, Latin papyri, 


Oriental manuscripts. 


Arranged: Alphabetically by state and library, and 
numerically by manuscript. 


Some 6,000 manuscripts have been listed in 
this project begun in 1929 thru the interest of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
munificence of the Rockefeller General Educa- 
tion Board, and the cooperation of librarians and 
scholars. It is unfortunate that no manuscript 
index was provided, nor some statistics such as 
one might have expected in a census. An im- 
portant reference tool for all scholarly libraries. 
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81. Plays, Players, and Playwrights 
THEATRE HANDBOOK and digest of plays. Ed. 
by Bernard Sobel; preface by George Freedley. 
N.Y. Crown Publishers, 1940. 900p. $3 


Scope: Articles, terms, stage directions, bibliography, 
nearly 1,000 play synopses, etc. by 26 authorities. 
Arranged: Alphabetically, followed by bibliography, 

followed by analytics of 25 play anthologies. 


Salute the first basic reference book to bear a 
1940 imprint. It will have a place in every li- 
brary and on every list. 

For gathered together in one alphabetic se- 
quence are compact and authoritative articles on 
plays, players, and playwrights. The plays range 
from Ralph Roister Doister, earliest known Eng- 
lish comedy to such moderns as You can’t take it 
with you. David Garrick and Helen Hayes are in 
the same alphabetical sequence. Aristophanes is 
not slighted for Clifford Odets nor vice versa. 
All of the articles are of the brief, identifying 
variety, but therein lies the reference strength of 
this volume. There is still considerable confusion 
in the minds of some who tend to compare this 
type of reference work with one that specializes 
in longer, detailed articles. Actually, there is a 
place for both types of reference tools. 

A number of major articles by contributing au- 
thorities have been included. For example, 
Tallulah Bankhead has written the article on ac- 
tresses, Carl Glick authors the article on the Com- 
munity theatre movement, Barrett H. Clark handles 
a contribution on European theories of the drama, 
and there are articles by Louis Bromfield, Gilbert 
Seldes, and William Saroyan on novel and play 
characterizations, television, and the world and 
the theatre. Well-organized articles on the Amer- 
ican, English, French, German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian theatre are worthy of note. Altho radio 
drama and writing are included, the radio as a 
whole as well as the cinema have been purposely 
ignored. 

There is a partial table of contents of major 
articles in the front. Following the text are a 
classified, annotated bibliography of 403 iten.s ‘and 
an analytic index to 25 play anthologies listed. 
Recommended for all general libraries. 


82. Quotations and Proverbs 


DICTIONARY OF BEST KNOWN QUOTATIONS 
AND PROVERBS, an up-to-date selection with a 
two-hundred page subject and key word index 
which makes it the handiest and most useful 
treasury of quotations and proverbs available. Ed. 
by Ernest Rhys. N.Y. Garden City Publishing 
Co., inc. c. 1939. 2v in 1. $1.59 


Scope: 5386 quotations and over 7500 proverbs of all 
times and places. 

Arranged: v. 1, quotations, alphabetical by author, 
followed by Old Testament, apocrypha, New Testa- 
ment, Book of Common Prayer, 3 appendixes; v. 2, 
proverbs alphabetical by words followed by concord- 
ance to v. 1, and concordance to proverbs. 


If I may judge from our Fugitives thus far, 
quotations and proverbs still stump the reference 
librarian more frequently than any other class of 
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question. Consequently there will probably never 
be an oversupply of quotation books. 

Insofar as this volume contributes to the store 
of available quotations it is a welcome addition 
to the reference collection. There are innumer- 
able well-selected lines and sentences to assist 
both the after-dinner speaker and the troubled 
reader in search of a fugitive. 

The principal question relates to the publisher's 
title-page admission that this is the “handiest and 
most useful treasury of quotations and proverbs 
available.” Even if this were true it had better be 
said in the book jacket blurb than on the title 
page, but since the statement is open to question 
it might preferably not have been made at all. 

In April 1938 (C.R.B. review 21, p. 532-33) 
I compared the three basic quotation books, Bart- 
lett, Hoyt, and Stevenson. The comparative table 
indicates a greater number of quotations in any 
one of the three than is found in the present col- 
lection. Likewise in November of the same year 
I reviewed Champion’s Racial proverbs (C.R.B. 
review 60, p. 190) certainly a fuller collection 
than is included in volume 2. To some extent at 
least comprehensiveness will make a quotation 
book useful and handy. 

Arrangement, however, is important. I am in 
partial agreement with the prefatory criticism of 
the Bartlett arrangement, but essentially the pres- 
ent volume is comparable, since its quotations are 
arranged by author. The only difference is that 
Bartlett's authors are in chronological sequence 
and Rhys’ are in alphabetical. Since the reference 
approach is thru the index in either case ultimate 
judgment on usefulness must be based on index- 
ing. The principal weakness of the Rhys arrange- 
ment is the number of groups of quotations and 
proverbs, the numbering of the former and not 
the latter, the separation of the indexes from each 
other and from the parts they index. 

At the’ reasonable price this collection is a good 
buy. If the library can afford it, however, a first 
purchase should be made from the other three. 


* * 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them please send citations and 
answers to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Unanswered questions of 
your own will be printed here. 


16. Elizabeth S. Woodson, Branch Librarian of the 
Portland Branch Library, Louisville, Ky., writes, ‘“There 
are many references to ‘Peter Force,’ historian and archiv- 
ist, in encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries, but in 
the new book American Authors 1600-1900 by Kunitz & 
Haycraft, on page 280 . . . occurs this paragraph: 

Asout: American Historical Record January 1874; 
Records of Columbian Historical Society, 
vol. 2; Unpublished miscellaneous papers 
of Peter Force in Manuscript division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


22. Alice V. McGrath, Reference Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Providence, R.I. submits an 8 stanza poem that 
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appeared in the Boston Transcript, Oct. 7, 1916, and 


Feb. 7, 1932. Here are the first stanzas: 


Lire Is But A GAME OF CARDS 


Life is but a game of cards, which each one has to 
earn; 

Each shuffles, cuts and deals a pack, 
trump does turn. 

Some —_ a high card at the top, while others turn 


and each a 


a 

Some hold a hand quite full of trumps, while others 
none can show. 

Some shuffle with a practised hand and pack their 
cards with care, 

So they may know, when they are dealt, 
the leaders are. 

Thus fools are made the dupes of rogues, and rogues 
each other cheat; 
But he is very wise, 

defeat. ... 


where all 


indeed, who never meets 


23. ‘“‘So far I have received four replies to my fugi- 
tive," writes Faith A. Green in her letter of November 
27. They came from ‘‘Marcus Skarstedt, Whittier Col- 
lege, Calif.; Melvina Hendricken, Brockton Public Li- 
brary, Mass.; Frederick A. Wenner, Kern County Li- 
brary, Bakersfield, Calif. The first and most complete 
reply came from Mrs. Alice Marston, librarian of Lincoln 
High School, Portland, Ore. ...’’ Last month this 
department acknowledged several replies to this fugitive. 
This month one more is printed. It is submitted by 
Lucille Stull, Reference Assistant, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and takes the form of a citation: 

Irwin, Godfrey, Ed. American tramp and underworld 
slang. Sears Publishing Company, 1930. p. 139. 

Miss Stull includes in the same letter a contribution to 


24. Her citation is to Frederic Haskin’s Answers to 
questions. 1926. p. 220. 

“‘Hipparchus of Nice about 162 B.C. is credited with 
this Uletitude and longitude) as well as with the dis- 
cavery, during astronomical work done in the Island of 
Rhodes and at Alexandria, of the precession of the equi- 
noxes. He also made a catalog of 1,080 stars, giving the 
latitude and longitude of each.’ Miss — qchecked this 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, v. 11, p. 

Harry C. Bauer, Technical Librarian, a also 
cites Encyclopaedia Britannica but refers to the article 
“‘Map”’ in volume 14. ‘‘There it is found,’’ he writes, 
“that latitude and longitude were invented by Hip- 
parchus, the famous astronomer, around 150 B.C. On 
page 838 of the same volume it is seen that Marinus of 
Tyre was probably the first one actually to construct a 
map in which lines of terrestrial latitude and longitude 
were laid down. This was around 120 A.D."’ Under 
“Geographia’’ in Harper's Dictionary of Classical lit- 
erature and antiquities similar information will be found. 


Harrison W. Craver, Director of the Engineering Soci- 
eties Library writes: 


ag my to ““fugitive’’ No. 24, your inquirer will get 
some > in Raisz’s General Cartograph (McGraw Hill. 
1939) which is otherwise well worth while in a library. 

Raisz says (page 14): ‘‘The geographers of the fifth 
and early fourth centuries B.C. taught that the oeku- 
mene—the habitable world—was more or less oblong in 
shape, twice as long from east to west as from north to 
south. Our terms ‘latitude’ and ‘longitude’ are survivals 
of this conception.”’ 


25. Harry C. Bauer has also contributed the follow- 
ing: 

Peculiarly enough, I believe the answer to the Evelyn's 
diary question is found in the diary itself. It is true 
that Evelyn went to the Sistine Chapel on November 18, 
1644, without commenting on the frescoes. This was 
probably because he was so impressed by the ceremonies. 

Less than two months later on January 18, 1645, he 
again visited the Pope's chapel and his diary specifically 
states that he observed the ‘“‘Last Judgment.’’ The diary 
also says that the roof was full of rare works. 

Since Evelyn attended a service in the Sistine chapel 
on November 18, 1644, and visited it again on January 
18, 1645, at which time he noted the frescoes, it would 
seem that the frescoes were not covered in 1644, 
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By Edwin 


Midwinter Meeting 


A TOTAL of 1,024 persons registered for 
the A.L.A. Midwinter meeting in Chicago, 
December 27-30. The major action taken at 
the meeting was the approval, by the Council, 
of the report and recommendations of the Third 
Activities Committee as printed in the December 
Bulletin, with minor changes. Many of the 
recommendations for A.L.A. reorganization can- 
not become effective, however, without amend- 
ment of the Constitution or by-laws. 


Under the reorganization plan, the Council 
will become a representative legislative body, 
with all voting members elected either by vote 
of the Association, or by state, regional and 
provincial associations, A.L.A. divisions, and af- 
filiated organizations. 

The new scale of dues recommended in the 
report is graduated from $2 to $10, depending 
on the salary of the member, with a rate for 
institutional members ranging from $5 to $25 
based on income. Divisions organized under the 
new plan must represent a distinct field of 
activity, and will receive 20 per cent of dues 
of all individual members of the A.L.A. who 
pay $3 or more and who indicate a preference 
for membership in the division. 

The Council also voted to authorize appoint- 
ment of a committee to report on the proposal 
for reconsideration of action taken by the Coun- 
cil in 1936, when it was voted that “In all 
rooms and halls assigned to the American Li- 
brary Association hereafter for use in connection 
with its conference or otherwise under its con- 
trol, all members shall be admitted upon terms 
of full equality.” This action was taken in 
accordance with the recommendation of a special 
committee on Racial Discrimination headed by 
C. B. Roden, and appears to make it impossible 
for the A.L.A. to meet in southern cities. 

A special committee has also been authorized 
to consider the possibility of allowing members 
of divisions to receive a journal in their field, 
such as the new College and Research Libraries, 
instead of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 

The Publicity Committee, by Council action, 
now becomes the Public Relations Committee, 
with functions including stimulation of ‘a sound 
public relations program for all types of libraries.” 


Farmers’ Bulletin 


The Department of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1847 on extension 
of rural library service. This was prepared in 
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cooperation with the A.L.A. Public Library 
Division. Copies are available free of charge 
upon request to members of Congress. 


1941 Meetings 


Boston has been selected for the 1941 Con- 
ference, provided that satisfactory arrangements 
can be agreed upon with the hotels and con- 
vention bureau. 

The Midwinter Conference in 1940 will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, December 27 to 30. 
The Executive Board has voted to charge a 
registration fee for Midwinter as well as Annual 
Conference hereafter. 


Nova Scotia 


The Regional Libraries Commission at Halifax 
has issued a nine-page pamphlet entitled “Li- 
braries in Nova Scotia,’ which explains the 
need for libraries, summarizes recent develop- 
ments in the Province, and includes the text 
of the “Act to Provide for the Support of 
Regional Libraries,’ as passed in 1937, with 
amendments of 1938 and 1939. 


Hospital Book List 


Beginning with the first issue for 1940, the 
A.L.A. will publish the Hospital Book List, 
formerly sponsored by the American Hospital 
Association. The List will now be a coopera- 
tive project of the A.L.A. and American Hospi- 
tal Association, with Elizabeth Pieters as editor. 
The mimeographed quarterly will be sold for $1 
per year. 


Unemployment 


A report presented to Council at Midwinter 
by the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and 
Tenure, indicates that 53 schools have reported 
a total of 12,124 “active librarians,” of whom 
497 are unemployed, or are working on tem- 
porary, federal and state projects. This num- 
ber represents 4 per cent, as compared with 5 
per cent reported unemployed in a similar survey 
made in 1936. It is estimated that 10 per cent 
of 1939 graduates are still unplaced. 


Regional Library Service 


Regional library service for four Tennessee 
counties in the Watts Bar Dam and Reservoir 
area is being established by contract between 
the T.V.A., the State Board of Education, and 
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the Lawson McGhee Library of Knoxville, ac- 
cording to word received by the A.L.A. Library 
Extension Board. . Other developments include 
establishment of a Tidewater Regional Library 
to serve ten Virginia counties, and first library 
appropriations by five Arkansas counties. In 
Massachusetts, a W.P.A. project has made pos- 
sible establishment of a first regional center at 
Pittsfield, and plans are being made for other 
centers. 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a former member 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
began a two months’ survey of library training 
and personnel in Tennessee early in January. 

Copies of the report of the Board's survey 
of Indiana may be secured from the Publications 
Department at A.L.A. Headquarters, for $1 each. 


The report of the Michigan survey will be 
available in the early spring. 

Copies of a memorandum on the need in the 
South for a library school or schools for Negroes, 
prepared for the Board by Tommie Dora Barker 
and Evalene P. Jackson of Emory University 
Library School, have been sent to approximately 
one hundred educators and institutions. 


Correction 


In the December issue of these notes reference 
was made to a conference of private school li- 
brarians. This was held under the auspices of 
the Secondary Education Board, not the N.C.T.E., 
as stated. It was held at the Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn., November 17 and 18. 


Libraries and The War 


The following statement was approved by the 
A.L.A. Council on December 29: 

“The social and intellectual unrest growing 
out of the present world situation may lead to 
confusion and hopelessness; or it may lead to 
something of a renaissance of critical inquiry 
and constructive thinking. Whether the result 
will be the one or the other will depend in no 
small measure on the ability of libraries and 
other agencies of enlightenment to supply the 
facts and materials needed by people for answer- 
ing their questions. 


“Democracy may or may not be at stake, but 
it cannot now be taken for granted. An un- 
usual opportunity exists to increase understanding 
of what democracy is in its political, economic, 
and cultural aspects, and how it can be per- 
fected. Because some knowledge of the gov- 
ernmental systems with which it is or may be 
in competition is essential to such understanding, 
reading should be encouraged and facilitated not 
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only on democracy, but on other ideologies 
Propaganda should not so much be feared and 
avoided as confronted with evidence and in 
formed interpretation. 

“The essential internationalism of 
materials should lead every librarian and library 
trustee to assist in maintaining respect for the 
cultural achievements of all peoples, and to 
advocate continuing cultural with all 
nations, in spite of difficulties. 

“The war, the peace to follow, disarmament, 
the many proposals for continental or world 
union, our own governmental policies—these and 
scores of other war-time subjects need public 


intellectual 


relations 


consideration and discussion in the light of 
factual materials which libraries can best pro- 
vide. So also do our domestic problems, the 


prompt solution of which may perhaps assure 
the continuation of democracy. 

“The present situation calls for a _ positive 
program of stimulation and leadership. Libraries 
have an opportunity to make possible the reading 
of thought-provoking books on socially significant 
questions; they have an obligation to make it 
difficult for people to escape the influence of 
such books. Librarians do not tell people what 
to think but they do give their readers, in books, 
the facts and ideas which are the food of thought 
A generous provision of books and services on 
all aspects of current problems and their his 
torical antecedents is a first obligation of the 
library in times like these. 

“The library can not work alone, but must 
work with all other agencies concerned with 
education and the diffusion of ideas. Schools, 
colleges, debating clubs, forums, organized groups 
of many kinds—all will need to an unusual 
degree the materials and services of the library 
in fields related to society's present problems 
The library must not fail them. 

“A vigorous emphasis on issues which are of 
importance to citizens can be used to strengthen 
the library's grip on its long-time objectives 
Reading and study may be vitalized by being 
related to events and ideas which are stirring 
men’s minds at the moment; the diffusion of 
knowledge was never more important to the 
welfare of mankind. 

“When, as now, it becomes necessary to mo- 
bilize all educational and cultural resources for 
the preservation and improvement of democracy 
in America, it must be deplored that millions 
of Americans do not have library service. Until 
such service is everywhere available, a first ob- 
jective of the American Library Association must 
be the extension and betterment of 
with local, state or provincial, and 
support. 


libraries 
national 


“Intellectual freedom is never permanently as- 
sured. It is especially endangered by war. The 
right of the citizen to find in his library the 
best material on all sides of controversial public 
questions must be protected at any cost.” 
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Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior 
Member Round Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating 
the activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups 
are asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and ‘‘coordinator”’ Marian C. Young, 
Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa.] 


Chairman’s Column 


Are you interested in actively participating in 
the work of the A.L.A., of its various sections, 
and in the work of your state library organiza- 
tion? Have you hesitated to approach the proper 
officials with your offer of cooperation? Do you 
have suggestions which you wish to make con- 
cerning the program and work of certain profes- 
sional library groups? Would you like to coop- 
erate in making studies of library work? 

At an informal meeting at Midwinter a group 
of younger librarians who are particularly con- 
cerned with the development of the Association 
of College and Reference Librarians suggested 
the need of a Clearing House for the names of 
librarians who are especially interested in working 
in their professional organizations. Without set- 
ting up any formal machinery, the Chairman of 
the JMRT agreed to perform this service, which 
will not, however, be limited to the field of col- 
lege and university library work. If you will send 
your name, with mention of special fields of in- 
terest, to me at the Iowa State College Library, 
Ames, I will undertake to call your willingness 
to cooperate on professional projects to the atten- 
tion of the groups which could make best use 
of your service. 

New Appointments: 

Augusta Beatty of the University of Arkansas 
Library has been appointed secretary of the South- 
western District of JMRT to finish the term of 
Marguerite Morris. North Carolina Juniors will 
please note that Miss Morris, a most capable 
worker, will be librarian at the Marion High 
School Library, N. C. 

Mary E. Brindley, reference librarian at the 
University of New Mexico, is now listing in- 
dexes in the public libraries of Canada for the 
Local Indexes Committee. 

IRENE FETTY 


Junior Members at Midwinter 


During the midwinter conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the Junior Members had 
many excellent opportunities to get together for 
discussion and to “just talk.” A parlor was re- 
served for the Open House each afternoon, and 
a number of Juniors took part in the informal 
conversations on pertinent subjects. 


The scheduled meeting of the conference, held 
Thursday evening, December 28, was not re- 
garded as an “official’’ business meeting, but 
rather as an opportunity for discussion of prob- 
lems which are facing Junior Member groups 
everywhere. 

The minutes of the business meeting held at 
the San Francisco conference were read. 

Charles H. Brown, chairman of the Third 
Activities Committee thanked the JMRT for their 
help in the discussion of reorganization plans. 
He stated that there are three ways in which the 
group can cooperate further: 

1. It would be very desirable to have a list of Juniors 
who would like to aid in the work of A.L.A. Any 
Juniors who are interested are urged to submit thei: 
names and the field of their interest to Miss Irene Fetty, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 

2. Many State Library Associations are in process of 
reorganization. Juniors can take an active part in such 
reorganization and so help strengthen the State Associa- 
tion. The Council of A.L.A. is planning to appoint a 
committee on state relations to act as a coordinating 
agency between state associations and the American 
Library Association. 

3. The Association of College and Reference Librar- 
ians is especially anxious to have Juniors work in their 
organization. All Juniors interested were invited to 
attend a meeting Friday, December 29, to discuss possible 
avenues of Junior Member activity in the Association 


Walter H. Kaiser presented the report of the 
Committe on Lending Collections of Professional 
Literature. An account of the work and findings 
of the committee appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for October 1, 1939. Any state Junior groups 
wishing to discover the extent to which profes- 
sional literature is available in their own state 
may secure questionnaires from Mr. Kaiser. The 
committee will then make a study of returns 
from various states. 

Mrs. Norma O. Ireland’s report of the work 
of the Local Indexes Committee was read. Mem- 
bers of the committee have contacted public, col- 
lege, and university libraries in seventeen unor- 
ganized states and the District of Columbia, with 
291 indexes listed. Eleven states which have 
Junior groups have signified their intention of 
working on the Local Indexes project in 1940. 

The report of the staff Orientation Committee, 
of which Gretchen J. Garrison is chairman, 
appeared in the Wélson Library Bulletin for 
December 1939. 

Annadele Riley, chairman of the A.L.A. Rela- 
tions Committee, read a letter from Milton E. 
Lord, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Chapters and Sections. The JMRT petition for 
sectionhood in the A.L.A. had been forwarded to 
the A.L.A. Committee on Sections for its con- 
sideration and for presentation to Council, with 
recommendation for action. The letter reads in 
part, “The Committee on Chapters and Sections 
has therefore requested me to notify the Chairman 
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of the Junior Members Round Table that it is 
unanimously agreed that action upon the petition 
should be postponed until after the Council had 
acted upon the recommendation of the Third 
Activities Committee. I have been asked also 
to indicate that in the meantime the petition 
remains in the hands of the Committee on Chap- 
ters and Sections entirely without prejudice.” 
Miss Riley reported that while some state Junior 
groups passed resolutions favoring the petition 
for sectionhood, others expressed the opinion that 
it was unwise or that it should be reconsidered 
by the national group. 

Elizabeth C. Madden, chairman of the New 
Jersey Juniors, spoke on the subject, “How to 
Strengthen the State Junior Members Group.” A 
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summary of her talk will appear in the March 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Marietta Daniels, of Missouri, led a discus- 
sion on other methods of strengthening state 
groups. She felt that Sunday meetings, with 
outside speakers, had been especially successful. 
Ethel Walker, of Detroit, stressed the importance 
of having every member in the group at work 
in some activity which would further the purposes 
of the group. 

Lucille Morsch, who is a member of the Third 
Activities Committee, discussed “A.L.A. Reorgan- 
ization and the Junior Member.” Her talk ap- 
pears elsewhere in this column. The discussion 
following centered about the function of JMRT 
as an agency for helping Juniors find their place 
in the American Library Association. 


A.L.A. REORGANIZATION AND THE JUNIOR MEMBER 
By Lucile M. Morsch * 


Any reorganization of the American Library 
Association is of more importance to the Junior 
Members Round Table than to any other group 
in the Association. For this reason it was not 
only fitting but absolutely essential that the Junior 
Member groups thruout the country should have 
given the proposals of the Third Activities Com- 
mittee serious consideration all fall and that they 
should make known the results of their discus- 
sions and deliberations. 


If the Committee’s recommendations are good 
for the Association as a whole they must be 
acceptable to the Junior Members because of the 
size and importance of this younger group. There 
is no question but that the major changes recom- 
mended in the Committee’s Final report, which 
was published in the December A.L.A. Bulletin, 
would create a structure more favorable to the 
younger members of the Association than the 
present organization. 


In the first place, the committee recommends 
a democratic government. There is every reason 
to suppose that the younger members will be 
more adequately represented on a council which 
is a 100 per cent elective body than on one such 
as we now have. What chance have the junior 
members had to be represented directly when only 
twenty-five members of the Council have been 
elected by the membership and one hundred and 
thirty have been members ex officio: past presi- 
dents, chairmen of standing committees, presidents 
of state associations, etc. ? 

Furthermore, according to the recommendations, 
some of these Council members are to be delegates 
elected by state and regional associations. The 
strength of many local junior member groups 





* Associate Head Cotalogns, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, and Member, A.L.A. Third Activities Com- 
mittee. Summary of a talk before the Junior Members 
Round Table at Chicago, December 28, 1939. 


would indicate the probability of their always 
being able to elect a representative to the Council 
from their own region. 

It is proposed that twenty-four members of the 
Council be elected at large. These will be 
nominated as at present by a Nominating Com- 
mittee. But it is also recommended that one of 
the Class A, B, and C members be appointed on 
the Nominating Committee each year. Class A, 
B, and C members aren’t necessarily junior mem- 
bers. They are the members with salaries of 
$2100 and under—more likely than not, however, 
junior members. And then to support this Class 
A, B, or C member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee the Activities Committee has included this 
statement in its final report: 

Nominating committees should see that representation 
on the Council is provided for various classes of 
librarians, such as non-administrators, junior members, 


and others which in the past have not always been 
adequately represented. 


Should the Nominating Committee not name 
a junior member among its candidates there 
would still be an opportunity for further nomina- 
tions. According to the Activities Committee's 
recommendations the Nominating Committee shall 
report at the December meeting of the Council. 
Such nominations shall be printed in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin not less than three weeks before the 
December meeting. Any member of the Council 
may present a petition signed by not less than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. 
Here is the Junior Members’ control. It will be 
on their shoulders to see that they are always 
being represented adequately. And when they 
aren’t—to act. In the second place, the commit- 
tee recommends the placing of responsibility for 
the promotion of particular phases of library 
service on those actively concerned with these 
fields; in other words, the strengthening of the 
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sections or divisions. It is assumed that for most 
junior members as for most older members of 
the Association the first interest and allegiance 
is to a special professional group: the Section 
for Library Work with Children, the School Li- 
braries Section, the Catalog Section, etc. 

The Activities Committee has suggested that 
within some divisions it may be found desirable 
to organize junior member groups. Heretofore 
we haven't felt the need of such subdivisions but 
possibly when most A.L.A. members automatically 
become members of divisions, some groups will 
be so greatly increased in size that the Juniors 
may want to organize themselves as a section 
within the division. 

A third purpose of the Third Activities Com- 
mittee’s recommendations is the establishment of 
closer relationship between state and national 
organizations. In this the Junior Members have 
already taken the lead, by correlating most success- 
fully their local, state and national groups to 
definite advantage. Such a correlation petween 
the A.L.A. as a whole and the state library asso- 
ciations would be beneficial to everyone: the 
A.L.A., the state associations, and to individual 
members—especially the younger members who 
have not yet had an opportunity for nationwide 
contacts. 


A fourth purpose in the minds of the Third 
Activities Committee was the formulation of a 
scale of dues based on ability to pay. Junior 
members will certainly agree that this principle 
is more favorable to them than to any other 
group. According to the proposed scale the dues 
are being lowered for those members whose 
salaries are $1500 or under. Class A members 
have salaries of $1200 and under and will pay 
$2 dues. Class B members have salaries from 
$1201 to $1500 and will pay $3 dues, for which 
they will receive membership in a division as 
well as in the Association as a whole, and the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. A new $4 membership is to 
be offered to those whose salaries are $1501 to 
$2100. Such memberships will provide in addi- 
tion the A.L.A. Handbook. 

If the divisions accept the recommendation of 
the Activities Committee they will accept Class A 
members (those whose salaries are $1200 and 
under) without sharing in their dues. This will 
be one more advantage for Juniors. 

Most of us are firmly convinced that the Asso- 
ciation needs an organized body of its younger 
members. They have made an important place 
for themselves since that eventful beginning in 
New Haven in 1931, and there is no reason to 
think that under the proposed reorganization of 
the Association they cannot play an even bigger 
part. 

There are some of their number who feel very 
strongly that to make this possible they must 
become a division of the Association on an equal 
basis with the divisions which represent the 
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various fields of activity in the library world. 
This would give them an assured number of 
delegates on the Council, in addition to the 
possibilities I have mentioned. It would also 
give them a generous share in the finances of 
the Association since the divisions are to receive 
an automatic allotment of 20 per cent of each 
member’s dues. 

During the two and a half years that I have 
been a member of this committee I have made as 
many contacts with junior members, individually 
and in their meetings, as I could, hoping to 
represent them as truly as possible. It has been 
my experience to find that more of them desire 
to remain a Round Table. Some of the most 
important reasons given are: 


1. Most junior members’ first interest should 
be their special field of activity: the Association 
of College and Reference Librarians, or some 
other similar division. Membership in two divi- 
sions would create an undue financial burden on 
them. 


2. There are more benefits in the informal 
organization of a Round Table than there would 
be in a Division, so far as this group is con- 
cerned. There is, and should be, a quick turnover 
in the membership of this group. Leadership in 
the JMRT should be passed around to as many 
members as possible. 

It is admittedly more difficult to keep the 
Round Table from being run by a clique than 
any other group in the A.L.A. because of the 
simple fact that new members, no matter how 
capable, have no opportunity for wide recognition. 

The only thing that has kept the leadership 
on as wide a scale as it has been is the strength 
of local groups, and even then there is grave 
doubt whether or not the leadership is always 
truly representative of the Association’s younger 
members. 

Some of the problems that would confront us 
if the Round Table became a division are obvious: 
the selection of Councilors who could be elected 
by the whole junior membership, and the disad- 
vantage of having them serve in the Council for 
a term of four years. 


3. A third objection to the Juniors forming 
a division was raised by one of younger members 
who feel that while a division might be desirable 
in the future, it is mot practical until a more 
generally satisfactory definition of a Junior Mem- 
ber is formulated. They also feel that a group 
defined exclusively by age cannot have sufficient 
strength to serve as a division. 

This group suggested the possibility of defining 
a junior member as a member of A.L.A. during 
his first five years in the Association, regardless 
of his age. 


4. The nature of most of the JMRT projects 
to date, either proposed or undertaken, as com- 
(Continued on page 461) 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS, AND CLUBS: A DIRECTORY 


ECAUSE school librarians are locally organ- 

ized under three professional auspices—(1) 
under state education associations, as sections, di- 
visions, or departments, (2) under state library 
associations, as sections, and (3) as local clubs or 
unofficial groups, the editor of these pages has 
compiled this directory of presidents. Lack of 
space prohibits mention of other officers. Officers 
mentioned are of December 1, 1939. It is hoped 
that the list will prove helpful in leading individ- 
ual school librarians to affiliate with their imme- 
diate state or local groups, and in suggesting pos- 
sible sources for mutual -cooperation. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Lib. Assn., Dept of Sch. Libs. 
Pres.: Florence Kennedy, Ramsay H.S., 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Educ. Assn., Lib. Dept 
Ch.: Dorothy Hardaway, HS. Lib., Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 
Calif. Lib. Assn., Sect. for Work with Boys and Girls 
Ch.: Elizabeth Williams, Lib. and Textbook Sect., 
Board of Educ., Los Angeles 
School Library Assn. 
Pres.: Edith Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S., 
San Jose 
os Sect.: Pres., Jessie Boyd, Univ. H.S., Oak- 
an 
Southern Sect.: Pres., Hazel Zimmerman, David Starr 
Jordan H.S., Long Beach 
Los Angeles School Lib. Assn. 
Pres.: Abbie H. Doughty, James A. Garfield H.S., 
Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Colorado Lib. Assn., School Libs. Committee 
Ch.: Elizabeth Scripture, Supervisor of Sch. Libs., 
Denver 
Colorado Educ. Assn., Eastern Division, Lib. Sect. 
h.: Florence A. Briber, East H.S., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut School Lib. Assn. 
Pres.: Alice B. Thompson, State Teachers College, 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Delaware State Educ. Assn., School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. Dortha Hill Cannon, Special School Dis 
trict, Georgetown 
FLORIDA 


State Educ. Assn., School Lib. Sect. 
Pres.: Mrs. Helen Hall, Leon H.S., 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. Paul Worley, H.S., Toccoa 
IDAHO 
Idaho State Educ. Assn., Lib. Sect. (unofficial) 
c Walter Lockwood, State Traveling Lib. Assn., 


Birmingham 


Tallahassee 


Boise 


ILLINOIS 

Illinois Assn. of H.S. Libns. 

Pres.: Genevieve Dixon, New Trier H.S., Winnetka 

* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
ooapeces of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City. 


INDIANA 
Indiana State Teachers Assn., Libns. Sect 
Pres.: Marguerite Stultz, H.S., Columbia City 
—Northwest Central District, Lib. Sect. 
Pres.: Robert H. Detamore, H. S., Francesville 


IOWA 
lowa State Teachers Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Thelma Spicer, Oelwein 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Teachers Assn., School Lib. Round Tables 


Topeka: Ch., Esther Peers, H.S., Topeka 
Wichita: Ch., Myrtle Haughn, McPherson 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Educ. Assn., H.S. Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Anne McChesney, H.S., Fort Thomas 
Kentucky Library Assn., Sch. Libns. Sect. 
Ch.: Martha Boaz, H.S., Jeffersontown 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Lib. Assn., School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Lily Mouton, H.S., Lafayette 
Louisiana Teachers’ Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Pres.: Nina Mitchell, Baton Rouge 
New Orleans Council of Public H.S. Libns. 
Ch.: Helen Maestri, Hansen Normal School Lib 


MAINE 
Maine Teachers Assn., School Libns. Group 
Pres.: Effie Murch, H.S., Lewiston 


MARYLAND 


Maryland School Librarians’ Assn., affiliated with the 
Maryland State Teachers Assn. and the Maryland 


Library Advisory Commission 


Ch.: John R. Spellissy, Loyola College, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts group, New England School Lib. Assr 
Ch.: Carrie Brown, H.S., Melrose 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Educ. Assn., Lib. Sects 
Region 1: Ch.,: : Carolyn H. Einen, Hally Scho« 
Detroit 
Region 3: Ch., 
Lansing 


Region 4: Ch.,: Mabel A. Williams, Central Jr 
H 


Region 6: Ch.: Julia Phillips, Garfield Jr. H.S 
Michigan Lib. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 


Ch.: ~ "ames Fleury, Durfee Intermediate School 


Detro 
Michigan “Lib. Assn., Committee on Certification 
School Libns. 
Ch.: Edith A. King, H.S., Jackson 
Michigan Schoal masters Club, School Lib. Conferen 
.: Jane L. Hicks, Dearborn 
State Executive Board S Sivoo! Libns. 


Ch.: Mrs. Lethel P. Ford, Mitchell Public Lib., 


Hillsdale 
High School Libns. Assn. of Metropolitan Detroit 


Pres.: Isabelle Fontaine, Hamtramck H.S., Ham 


tramck 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Educ. Assn., State School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Mary Lou Walkup, North H.S., Minneapolis 
—Central Division, School Lib. Sect.” 
Ch.: Mrs. Jessie Parsons, Elk River 
—Northeast Division, School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Mona Callister, Virginia 
——Northern Division, School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Adaline Dock, Thief River Falls 
—Southeast Division, School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Marian Baker, H.S., Rochester 
———Southwest Division, School Lib. Sect. 
.: Adaline Brobeck, Marshall 
——Western Division, School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Pearla Kapphahn, Moorhead 
Minnesota Lib. Assn., School and Children’s Sect 
Ch.: Isabel McLaughlin, P.L., Minneapolis 


Farol Davidson, Pattengill H.S., 
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Minneapolis School Librarians Club 

Pres.: Evelyn Silliman, Patrick Henry H.S 
Range School Librarians Club 

Pres.: Elsie Corliss, H.S., Eveleth 


MISSISSIPPI - 
rs ay * Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect 
.: Ada Holliday, H.S., Meridian 


Missou RI 
Missouri Lib. Assn., School Libs. Committee 
Ch.: B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia 
MONTANA 
Montana Educ. Assn., H.S. Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: North Central Division: Loretta Buss, Dillon 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Teachers Assn., Lib. Sect. District 4 
Ch.: Julia M. DeYoung, Jr. H.S., Kearney 
New JERSEY 
New Jersey School Lib. Assn. 
Pres.: Jane Waterman, H.S., Linden 


New MExIco i 
New Mexico Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Pres.: Myrtle Whitehill, H.S., Alamogordo 


New YorK , 
New York Lib. Assn., School Libs. Committee 
Ch.: Mrs. Eleanor M. Peck, H.S., Kenmore 
Chautauqua County School Libns. Assn. 
Pres.: Ella W. Green, Supervisor of Sch. Libs., 
Jamestown 
Libns. Assn. of the Geneva-Canadaigua Region 
Secy.: Agnes R. Beck, Waterloo 
Livingston County Libns. Assn. 
Pres.: Elizabeth Williams, Dansville 
Nassau-Suffolk School Libns. Assn. 
Pres.: Mrs. Irene K. Rope, Sewanhaka H.S., Floral 
Park, : 
New York City School Libns. Assn. 
Pres.: Muriel A. Crooks, Lafayette H.S., Brooklyn 
Onondaga County School Libns. Assn. 
Pres.: Marguerite Knapp, Chas. Andrews School, 
Syracuse 
Suffolk County-Eastern Suffolk County School Libns 
ssn. 
Pres.: Dorothy Peck, Amityville 
Westchester County Teachers Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Margaret V. Fulton, Supervisor of Elem. Sch 
Libs., Yonkers 
NorTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. R. M. (Vida C.) Grumman, Carrboro 
Sch., Carrboro 
——North Central District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mary E. Tucker, Broughton H.S., Raleigh 
nen District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Elizabeth Walker, H.S., Washington 
——Northwestern District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Isabella Junnette, Central Park School, 
Winston-Salem 
——Southeastern District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. Ruby Byrd Campbell, H.S., Lumber- 
ton 
——South Piedmont District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Gertrude Coward, H.S., Gastonia 
——Western District, Sch. Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. Mildred Davis Greene, H.S., Morgan 
ton 
North Casoline Lib. Assn., School Libns. Sect. 
Ch.: Anna Reger, Carry Training School, Wom 
ans College, Greensboro 
NortTH DAKOTA 
Ch. is librarian at place of meeting of North Dakota 
Education Assn. 


OHIO 
Central Ohio Teachers Assn., School Lib. Sect. 
Cli.: Mrs. Truth Davidson, Everett Jr. H.S., Colum 
bus 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Educ. Assn., Libs. Section (Same for 
High School Libns. Division, Oklahoma Lib. 


Assn. ) 
Ch.: Mrs. Kate B. Corey, H.S., Bristow 
OREGON 


Oregon State Teachers Assn., Libs. Sect. 
: Nellie Patchin, H.S., Tillamook 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Council of School Libns. (Lib. Sect., 
Pennsylvania State Educ. Assn.) 
Pres.: Genevieve Geiger, Haverford Township Senior 
H.S., Upper Darby 
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Philadelphia and Vicinity, School Libns. Assn. of 
Pres.: Mrs. Edith W. Freeland, Thomas Jr. H.S 
Philadelphia ’ 
ey ouncil of School Libns. of Suburban 
Ch.: Mabel E. Moore, H.S., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island School Lib. Assn. ; 
Pres.: Louise V. Conway, Nathanael Greene Jr 
HS., Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Pres.: Lila Grier, Dreher H.S., Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Educational Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Pres.: Alma Thomas, H.S., Aberdeen 
College and H.S. Sect. S.D. Lib. Assn. 
Ch.: Ellen McIntire, Huron College Lib., Huron 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Educ. Association, Lib. Sec 
Pres.: Dosia Hinton, Nichola Blackwell H.S., Bart 
lett 
East Tennessee Educ. Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Pres.: Mrs. Fannie B. Rogers, Central H.S., Foun 
tain City 
Middle Tennessee Educ. Assn., Lib. Section 
Pres.: Lera Covington, Training School Lib., Middle 
Tennessee State Teachers College Murfreesboro 
West Tennessee Educ. Assn., Lib. Sect, 
Pres.: Nelle McCalla, Millington 
TEXAS 
Texas State Teachers Assn., Lib. Division 
Ch.: Mrs. Cora W. Lindenburg, H.S., Pasadena 
Dallas Elementary Lib. Club 
Pres.: Mate Graye Hunt, Winnetka School, Dallas 
UTAH 
Utah Educational Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Mrs. Grace Krueger, Spanish Fork 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Educ. Assn., Public School Libs. Sect. 
Ch.: Ellinor Preston, WPA State-Wide Library Pro 
ect, Richmond 
Virginia Lib. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Pres.: Mary Elizabeth Goodwyn, Thomas Jefferson 
S., Richmond 
West VIRGINIA 
West Virginia State Educ. Assn., Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Caroline Frazier, Enslow Jr. H.S., Huntington 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Educ. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Pres.: Ida M. Gangstad, Univ. Extension Division, 
Madison 
Wisconsin Library Assn., School and Children’s Sect. 
Ch.: Alice D. Davitt, Director of Work with Chil 
dren, P.L., Racine 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


New England School Lib. Assn. 
Pres.: Edith K. Coulman, H.S., Quincy 
Pacific Northwest Lib. Assn., School Libs. Sect. 
Madeline Allen, Roosevelt H.S., Portland 
Southeastern Lib. Assn., School Lib. Sect. 
Ch.: Virginia McJenk in, Supervisor, Fulton Cour 
Libraries, Atlanta, Ga. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIANS SECTION 


(Continued from page 459) 


pared with other A.L.A. projects, has not indicated 
that this group would be justified in receiving as 
large a share of the membership dues as the 
divisions devoted to a particular activity. Allot- 
ments of 20 per cent of each member's A.L.A. 
dues would furnish a sizeable treasury! 

On one thing all are agreed: the interests of 
the Round Table and those of the Association are 
mutual. Those who are in favor of the Junior 
Members becoming a Division and those who 
oppose it are all striving to create the most effec- 
tive organization of the younger members of the 
American Library Association. 








The Literature of Librarianship 


This is a reprint of a selected list of articles, with their abstracts, included in 





“Library Literature,” 1933 thru 1939. For a large amount of additional mate- 
rial on this subject, consult the volumes of “Library Literature” (Wilson) itself. 


2. REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


Craver, H. W. Unfinished business. ALA 


Bul 32:413-19 Jl ’39. Also appeared 
in Lib J 63:481-5 Je 15 °38; Sch & Soc 
47:809-14 Je 25 "38 


The first part of Mr Craver’s presidential 
address at the 1938 A.L.A. conference deals 
with the regional library idea. ‘We have 
no system of libraries comparable to the 
systems of schools in the various states. Li- 
braries have been established in haphazard 
fashion, not according to any plan for cover- 
ing the country as a whole. They have no 
definite relations to one another, through 
which the larger ones may be expected to 
reinforce weaker neighbors.” The individual 
desiring a particular book for study purposes 
is generally not provided for, because of the 
cost and low demand for the type of litera- 
ture which will help him. On the other 
hand, libraries are not generally in a position 
to cater to the needs of a single reader. 
“Yet, if we look at the matter from the 
point of view of society, of national develop- 
ment, there may be greater advantage in 
supplying the single book than in providing 
the wants of many. We cannot afford to 
base our action entirely upon quantity de- 
mands. Some attention must paid to 
quality if we wish to have pride in what 
we do.” To obviate the difficulty, libraries 
“should be able to call upon some larger 
stock at such times.” In spite of inter- 
library loans and the generosity of the 
stronger institutions to the weaker, “books 
still are not accessible to millions.” The 
regional library system is the solution of 
the problem. “Within a state, those li- 
braries that derive their support from the 
public purse, through appropriations or 
direct taxation, could be inter-related, it 
would seem, into a system of some kind 
through which every citizen could obtain 
equal service, regardless of residence. The 
state library or some large library within 
the state might be made a reservoir to which 
all public libraries could turn over unusual 
needs, and be put in a position to satisfy 
them, by suitable appropriations from the 
public funds.” 


Rothrock, M. U. Patterns for regional 


library planning. ALA Bul 29:614-18 
S °35 

Delivered before the County Libraries 
Section, A.L.A. conference, June 1935. 
“What is the correct size for a regional 
library? The essential consideration about 
the area is not that it be large or small, 





but that it be homogeneous, that the region 
be a natural unit capable of being admin- 
istered from some focal point which will 
probably be the trade center... From the 
library standpoint the ideal control would 
be by a small regional library board .. . 
to which the various governing groups had 
delegated their powers. . Adequate and 
stable financing is, perhaps, the most con- 
fusing and difficult of the problems of 
regional library establishment . . . $1 per 
capita minimum is a good point of depar- 
ture.” 


Stewart, H. G. What regionalism means. 


Southwestern Lib Assn Papers & Proc 
8:59-65 °36 


A paper presented at the 1936 South- 
western Library Association conference. The 
regional library is defined as follows: “A 
centre without a circumference, having these 
three characteristics: 1. A regional library 
is a multiple organization, made up of two 
or more separate units, and one of its 
essential features is the crossing of boundary 
lines. This, if it stands, rules out City and 
county systems, even if comprising large 
service areas, and such internal arrange- 
ments as that in Antelope Valley in Los 
Angeles County, or the two Chicago branches 
which have been turned into divisional 
centres to relieve the load on Headquarters. 


2. It is am organization consciously planned 
and created on functional lines—a definition 
which eliminates the more casual of the 
voluntary enterprises, and a fair percentage 
of existing contract combinations. 3. It is 
essentially and fundamentally a cooperative 
association, mutual and reciprocal, with 
shared responsibilities as well as benefits— 
which cuts out the most paternalistic of the 
state-wide Regions.” Miss Stewart then goes 
on to describe two different types of regional 
library organization, first the type to be 
found in Great Britain and second, the 
union type of region, the kind estab- 
lished in British Columbia. In closing Miss 
Stewart says: “What Regionalism may mean 
to us in terms of opportunity we can only 
suggest. It offers to us at least a chance 
of taking stock of what and where we are 
as a profession, of getting a new grasp 
on our responsibilities; of cleaning house, 
and casting into the garbage tin some of 
the moth eaten techniques and out of date 
attitudes which clutter our libraries with 
junk; of getting out from behind the desk 
and actually finding, not only what the com- 
munity wants, but what other social organi- 
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zations can cooperate in helping to satisfy 
these wants, and what we can do to co- 
ordinate these efforts. If we can see our 
way clear to thinking in terms of larger 
units, we can legitimately hope to put our 
hands on the material we need for such 
services, and to utilize the professional 
leadership required to put it to work on 
every level and in every field.” 


British Columbia 


Okanagan union library. Ont Lib R 22:21-2 


F °38 

An article consisting largely of excerpts 
from a report on the Library by Murial 
Page, director of this regional library located 
at Vernon, British Columbia, and opened 
in April, 1937. Miss Page says: “If this 
library were to cease functioning there would 
be an outcry from a great many people 
who have, during these past months, learned 
the value of books as they have never before 
had a chance to do. Especially would the 
children miss the books that are now in so 
many homes. It is our endeavor so to create 
a love of reading in the heart of every boy 
and girl in this valley and so to give them 
a fuller knowledge and a wider understand- 
ing with which to face the problems of the 
coming era.” 


Illinois 


Baumgardner, A. Plan for reference service 


in Illinois regional libraries. Ill Lib 
18:137-44 Ap '36 

The difficulties which the public library 
suffers in rendering efficient service to all 
the people center about the unit of library 
service. The regional library idea is proving 
the most practical one for the extension of 
book service to ‘people who live in rural 
communities. This paper considers the situa- 
tion in Illinois and offers some definite 
Suggestions concerning the organization of 
reference service for the regional libraries. 
A bibliography of books and _ periodical 
articles on regional libraries and reference 
work is appended. 


Indiana 


Shaw, R. R. Regional libraries. Lib Occ 


12:299-33 O-D °37 

Twenty-seven per cent of the population 
of Indiana, living in the rural areas, is still 
without library service. The chief factor 
in this situation is the increasing pressure 
for real estate tax limitation, which cuts 
off library appropriations. In order to ex- 
tend library service, local support and serv- 
ice must give way to support from and 
service for a wider area; that is, regional 
service. Standards must be established and 
optimum size units must be determined. 
Certification of personnel must be _ intro- 
duced. Indiana is fortunate in having no 
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already established conflicting smaller gov- 
ernmental units. Suitable agencies which 
already exist will be merged into the scheme, 
as has been the case in systems worked out 
abroad. 


Nova Scotia 


Bateson, N. Regional libraries for Nova 


Scotia. Ont Lib R 23:177-9 My 39 


An address given at the 1939 conference 
of the Ontario Library Association in which 
Miss Bateson presented the plans for Nova 
Scotia and spoke hopefully of proposed 
legislation which will provide that “any dis- 
trict in the province which taxes itself for 
the support of a regional library will receive 
from the Government one dollar for every 
three granted by the district. . .” 


Vermont 


Sanders, C. St Albans regional library. Vt 


Bul 32:59-61 Mr °37 


Account of the service which the Library 
has been extending to neighboring towns for 
the past two years. At the beginning of the 
second year the service, at first free, was 
given under contract to certain towns in 
which the necessary amount had been appro- 
priated. In it are included visits by book- 
mobiles to rural schools and village libraries, 
advisory service to teachers, librarians, trus- 
tees, and individual borrowers, and adult 
education work. The success of the service 
has been materially furthered by the coopera- 
tion of the Free Public Library Department 
of the state. 


Washington (state) 


McDowell, E. R. Washington’s regional 


library plan. Pac NW Lib Assn Q 
3:57-9 O °38 

A paper presented at the 1938 conference 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
which consists of a discussion of proposals 
for regional divisions studied by the Wash- 
ington Library Association. The Association 
tentatively agrees with the twelve districts 
advocated by S. C. Menefee in his Plan for 
Regional Administrative Districts in the 
State of Washington. “In this division of 
the state there are twelve library regions 
each with some existing library as its library 
center. The districts vary in size, in popu- 
lation, in valuation, but they have in com- 
mon the fact that each has as its trade cen- 
ter one of the larger cities of the state. . . 
It is to be expected that each of these centers 
will be at the crossroad of highway traffic or 
of roads and water traffic. The principal de- 
mand is that there shall be good means of 
communication from the center to its out- 
lying parts. Miss Rothrock says that size of 
an area is unimportant as it is a natural unit. 
With good roads and telephones, ten or fif- 
teen counties are not too many; without 
them a single county may be too large,” 
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R some time there has been agitation in 

library circles for a special Library Week. 
Librarian C. B. Roden of Chicago had the happy 
thought last November of transforming Book 
Week into Library Week. This was done by 
special proclamation of the Mayor at the sug- 
gestion of the Woman's City Club. Under these 
auspices the Public Library launched a citywide 
publicity campaign which, because of its com- 
prehensive character and some special features, 
should be of universal interest. The purpose 
of the Week, reports Mr. Roden, was expressed 
in the slogan, Get Acquainted with Your Pub- 
lic Library, which appeared on all library-printed 
matter. The latter comprised large blue and 
gold cards displayed on all the busses in their 
covered outside frames, similar cards on L and 
suburban railway platforms, a folder with many 
pertinent facts in condensed form (with Mc- 
Cutcheon’s famous public library cartoon on the 
front), and a blotter with a city map showing 
branch library locations plus a few informative 
statements, which was laid on the tables of all 
civic and service clubs at their weekly luncheons 
throughout the city. One of the gratifying 
features was the ready response of the newspapers, 
the public utilities, and all civic organizations. 
In these times of war news and other demands 
upon their space, the Chicago Daily News filled 
an entire page with rotogravure pictures of li- 
brary scenes taken by its own photographer, the 
Tribune published half a page of candid camera 
shots, while all devoted generous space to li- 
brary news and stories thruout the week, and the 
numerous community papers, under the tactful 
promptings of the branch librarians, produced a 
veritable blizzard of print. Invitations were 
sent to groups and clubs of all sorts and 600 
personal letters to group leaders, ministers, club 
presidents and others, all calling attention to 
open house at all library agencies and suggesting 
group visits. The visitors, who came in large 


numbers, were greeted with attractive exhibits 
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_.. at random 


and with striking posters executed by the Federal 
Art project; were taken on guided tours and in 
some branches were assembled for brief talks and 
“teas.” All radio stations gave time for talks, 
the series of weekly Book Talks was inaugurated 
at Central by Dr. Preston Bradley with a capa- 
city audience of 540. Several large downtown 
restaurants carried a line on their menus an- 
nouncing Public Library Week and one presented 
a festively decorated cake. First steps toward 
organizing a Friends of the Library group were 
taken at an official luncheon given by the presi- 
dent of the Library Board. 

The odd coincidence that the Monday in Li- 
brary Week (Nov. 13) was the same as that 
on which, in 1871, Queen Victoria inscribed the 
book presented by her to the Public Library 
as part of the great English book gift upon 
which the Chicago library was founded, led 
the British Consul General to appear before the 
Board at its meeting on that day bearing a gift 
of books to mark the anniversary. 

With publicity as its sole purpose, the Week 
may safely be called successful. Circulation 
increased by about 10 per cent and registration 
in varying proportions, up to 60 per cent at 
Central! But direct results were not the primary 
objective, and the momentum of good will 
generated by the campaign—probably one of the 
largest and most comprehensive in library an- 
nals—is counted as worth all the strenuous ef- 
fort and even the expense—which was less than 
$750. 

WM 


Selected groups of readers who use the branches 
of the New York Public Library are being 
asked to express their opinions of the service 
in a series of ten “Library Round Table” meet- 
ings which have been planned by the Public 
Relations Committee. 


Twenty-five to thirty individuals are being 
invited to meetings at branches in various parts 
of the city. The following questions are among 
those that are forming the basis for these dis- 
cussions. Do you use the New York Public 
Library branch in your neighborhood? If not, 
why not? If you do use the public library, 
can you get the books you want? What class 
of books do you find it most difficult to obtain? 
Would you like more books on_ specialized 
subjects? Would you like more magazines? Is 
the service courteous and helpful? In what 
ways might the library improve its service? 
What do you dislike about using the branch 
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libraries? Do you know the bisis of financial 
support of the New York Public Library? Cir- 
culation Department? Reference Department? 
Do you know the relation between the Reference 
and Circulation Departments? Do you know 
how funds are assigned to branch libraries? 
Would you like to have duplicate pay collections 
in the branches of the New York Public Library ? 
Would you like to know how you as a citizen 
might help the library improve its service? 

Marie D. Loizeaux, of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, is to be the leader of one of these 
Library Round Tables on February 27 at the 
High Bridge branch library. Other meetings 
are to be held at the St. George branch li- 
brary on Staten Island, on March 12; the 135th 
Street branch library in Harlem on March 28; 
Hudson Park branch library in Greenwich Village 
on April 4; the Port Richmond branch library 
on Staten Island on April 16; the Tompkins 
Square branch library, in the East Side district 
of Manhattan, on April 30; and the Woodstock 
branch library, in the upper Bronx, on May 7. 

Four branch librarians invited readers to the 
first Library Round Table meeting which was 
held on January 10. This was a regional meet- 
ing sponsored by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee and the American Woman's Association 
for the branch libraries in the West Side district. 
Ruth Savord, librarian of the Council of Foreign 
Relations and a member of the American Wom- 
an’s Association Board, leader of the 
discussion. 

John S.. Cleavinger, of the Columbia School 
of Library Service faculty, was the leader of the 
second Library Round Table held at the Hamilton 
Grange branch on January 18. The third meet- 
ing of the series was held at the Webster branch 
library on February 2. This library is particularly 
notable for its collection of more than 50,000 
Czech and Slovak books. 

WM We 

A new national book festival is now in full 
swing with America Month promotion material 
reaching libraries, bookstores, and schools. This 
cooperative plan of book promotion centers about 
the birthday celebrations of Washington and 
Lincoln, but continues thruout the entire 29 
days of February. It brings into new focus 
the many books about great Americans and the 
story of America’s making. 

Headquarters for America Month have been 
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established at the offices of the R. R. Bowker 
Co., at 62 West 45th Street in New York 


where Book Week plans have been directed for 
the past several years. 

America Month follows the general pattern 
of Book Week with a poster, manual, window 
streamer, book marks, and other aids to interest 
the public in books about our famous men and 
our country. 

Of special interest to librarians will be the 
new “Know America’ booklist of titles in the 
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“AMERICA MONTH” 


POSTER 


children’s field. The list is subtitled “A guide 
thru books to the story of America and great 
Americans.” It will be attractively printed and 
in bulk at $2.50 per hundred. The at- 
tractive new poster with the slogan ‘Books 
Build Character” is priced at 20c or 6 for $1. 


sold 
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War Documentation Service, 1300 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, has recently issued its second bul- 
letin containing notes on the publishing and 
research activities of various organizations work- 
ing in fields touching the war. It is offered 
as an aid to busy librarians in following the 
development of such projects. Later bulletins 
will include a check list of useful material on 
the current conflict and a bulletin of suggestions 
for the organization of war material. 


Begun November 1939, War Documentation 
Service is sponsored by the Union Library Cata- 
log of Philadelphia, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. This cooperative en- 
terprise is working toward the building of 
adequate archives and guides pertaining to pres- 
ent European affairs as a basis for contemporary 
understanding and scholarship. The January bul- 
letin announces that 34 libraries have expressed 
interest in special phases of war documentation, 
including technological aspects of war, war fiction, 
propaganda, etc. 

War Documentation Service has made to date 
about 400 inquiries abroad and 150 non-library 
contacts to draw librarians and interested persons 
together. Altho working on a modest basis, the 
project is receiving national attention. 
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The bulletins of War Documentation Service 
are free to cooperating libraries. Others may 
secure the bulletins at 10c a copy from the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of Phila- 
delphia, Room 1703, 123 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

we we 


The Smithsonian Institution and the U. S. 
Office of Education are cooperating in the prep- 
aration of a group of weekly articles on a variety 
of historic, scientific, and sociological subjects for 
lay readers and schools. The articles are being 
published in a new periodical called the World 
Is Yours. 


Titles and dates of issue of the new periodical 
correspond to those of the weekly Smithsonian 
radio programs, also called the “World Is Yours.” 
The U. S. Office of Education produces the 
radio series, now in its fourth year, heard every 
Sunday from 4:30 to 5 P.M. EST over the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Columbia University Press accepted the in- 
vitation of the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Smithsonian Institution to print and dis- 
tribute the World Is Yours magazine on a 
non-profit basis. To cover the cost of mailing 
and handling a charge of 10 cents per copy is 
made. Subscriptions for 13 issues ($1) and 26 
issues ($2) are being accepted by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


w Me 


At a meeting held at the Newspaper Guild 
Club on Sunday afternoon, January 7, a group 
of eighty librarians employed in the three public 
libraries in New York City, voted unanimously 
to form a public library union affiliated with 
the State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America (C.I.O.). 


MM 


Books, pamphlets, and documentary material 
about labor and trade unions, shown in four 
branches of The New York Public Library from 
January 15 to 31, mark the first coordinated 
branch exhibitions planned by Jennie M. Flexner, 
Readers’ Adviser, and sponsored by branch 
readers’ advisers and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Tompkins Square, Muhlenberg, High 
Bridge, and Tremont branch libraries participated 
in this special effort to interest labor union 
members in the services of the public library. 

“Here is Labor,” a book list, was prepared by 
Dorothea Waples in the Office of the Readers’ 
Adviser to accompany these displays and to be 
distributed to the public in the branch libraries. 
Copies are available, while the supply lasts, for 
librarians who will send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Miss Jennie M. Flexner, The New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York City. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


A poster, designed by Olga Peterson, was re- 
produced by silk screen process and distributed 
to labor organizations in each neighborhood. 
Charts, banners, sample agreements and other 
union documents were loaned to the branches 
for display purposes. 

we We 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Minneapolis 
Public Library was celebrated December 16, 
1939. Of the original staff, consisting of Herbert 
Putnam and six young women, five are still 
living and three were at the speakers’ table at 
the anniversary dinner: Gratia A. Countryman, 
Josephine Cloud, and Mrs. Jessie McMillan 
Marcley. The library has had only four li- 
brarians since its doors opened—Herbert Putnam, 
later Librarian of Congress, who served from 1888 
to 1891; James K. Hosmer, 1892-1904; Gratia 
A. Countryman, 1904-1936; and Carl Vitz, the 
present incumbent. 
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Only a day later, on December 17, the Vic- 
toria (B.C.) Public Library held open house in 
celebration of its 75th anniversary. Several 
visiting librarians from Washington State and 
Vancouver were welcomed by the librarian, 
Margaret Clay. 


LETTER TO ORMAN 
(Continued from page 450) 


well as the increasing use which is being made 
of school libraries. 

When I started to write this letter, it was my 
intention to tell you of my impressions of librar- 
ianship, rather than raise specific issues. So now 
to the question—what do I think of librarianship? 
Well, in short, I am enthusiastic about it. It is 
one American frontier which remains. It is pos- 
sible of development from all sides. Thus—I am 
enthusiastic. There is work to do and recognition 
to be obtained. The problems are so varied that 
library experience is never boring. There is room 
for the scholar, the advertiser, the administrator, 
the writer, the speaker, the technician, the poli- 
tician, the teacher, and countless others. A li- 
brarian is certain that his or her work will be 
beneficial. It is constructive. Thus—I am en- 
thusiastic. Librarians need not remain in ivory 
towers. It is foolish for them to dwell there. 
They need not be afraid to oppose destructive 
tendencies. There is no need to apologize for 
work well done. It is our duty to demand atten- 
tion, to represent our interests as forcefully as we 
can, to foster and protect the culture which has 
been placed in our hands for safe-keeping. Thus 
—I am enthusiastic. There is much to be done, 
there is fame to be received . . . and there might 
be a good scrap. 

As ever, 


Oscar C. ORMAN 











The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor* 


HE Duplicate Exchange service, one of the 

most important activities of the Special Li- 
braries Association, is described in this month’s 
column. Future articles will describe other 
phases of the Association's work, and include 
material on public business, technical, legislative 
reference, museum, and college and university 
libraries. 

Special librarians are invited to contribute to 
this department. Correspondence and contribu- 
tions should be addressed to Mary Esther New- 
some, Librarian, Suffolk University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Duplicate Exchange Service 


Like many a cinema story, the title “Duplicate 
Exchange” does not very clearly indicate the 
nature of the committee in the Special Libraries 
Association which operates under that name. 
The word “exchange,” based on the theory of 
give and take which is the bedrock of the Com- 
mittee’s existence, is not entirely accurate in this 
particular context. Those who have—give; those 
who have not—take. Those who can do both. 
The proportion of giving and taking depends 
entirely on the resources and requirements of 
each individual library. In this modern age of 
rivalry and competition it is a true and encour- 
aging example of the benefits of whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

The Duplicate Exchange Committee attempts 
primarily to do two things. It tries to place 
material, free except for postal charges, at the 
disposal of libraries which are poor and cannot 
buy it, or which are unable, owing to its age 
or rarity, to purchase it thru ordinary channels. 
It tries also to dispose of material for libraries 
which are overcrowded and operating in cramped 
quarters, or which are in a constant state of dis- 
carding material and acquiring newer material. 

The method by which this is carried out is a 
simple one. Libraries having material to offer 
send lists of it to the Chairman of the Dupli- 
cate Exchange Committee. She issues, in mimeo- 
graphed form, a complete list containing all items 
offered by all libraries up to the date of publica- 
tion. (“It's long,” said the Knight, “but it's 
very, very beautiful.”) These lists are sent 
to a local representative of the committee in 
each chapter of the Special Libraries Association, 
and she is responsible for circulating it among 
the chapter members. It is sent also to any li- 
brary which holds an Institutional Membership 
in the Special Libraries Association and which 
has sepcified a wish to receive copies. Lastly, 
it is sent to any member of the Special Libraries 
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Association who is willing to donate one dollar 
per annum to the Duplicate Exchange Committee. 

The offerings of each library are listed under 
a lot number and the library's location, instead 
of all offerings being alphabetically compiled 
into one list. In this way, when selecting ma- 
terial, libraries can choose items with an ap- 
proximate knowledge of the amount of postage 
which they will be obliged to pay. 

There is no limit to the number of requests 
which a library may make. The size of the 
lists of requests which are sent to the Com- 
mittee Chairman varies from an isolated request 
sitting in solitary grandeur in the middle of a 
page to fifteen or twenty pages bustling from 
top to bottom with closely typed items which 
seem to clamor for attention. There is also no 
regulation which necessitates the giving of ma- 
terial by libraries making requests. It is as- 
sumed that libraries give their duplicates to the 
Exchange when and as and if they can. Libraries 
that have none to give can use the exchange 
simply to receive material. 

Apart from the usual list and its attendant 
avalanche of requests, there is also an attempt 
to deal with special requests. Spasmodically, 
lists of these “‘special requests’ are published 
and circulated to all users of the exchange, who 
are urged to donate any duplicates which they 
can spare and which are found on the list. Li- 
braries frequently send in to the Committee an 
urgent appeal, stating quite definitely that their 
existence hangs precariously upon a_ slender 
thread, which is generally represented by one 
specific item not at that moment available thru 
the Committee’s current offerings. This agitated 
demand is filed on a card and placed alphabeti- 
cally with a number of similarly urgent appeals. 
Each list of offerings, as it is received, is checked 
with all the special requests. When one con- 
tains material which has been specially requested, 
these innocent appearihg items are pounced upon 
and immediately extracted by a gloating Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

The most significant description which can 
be given of the operations of the Duplicate 
Exchange Committee of the Special Libraries 
Association is a simple statement of the 1938-39 
Statistics. From June to April, eight lists were 
sent out to members. Thru these lists, 19,532 
items were distributed. The Duplicate Exchange 
Committee, altho modest, feels that this is a real 
and valuable service to the Association. 

BEATRICE M. HowELL, Chairman 
Duplicate Exchange Committee 
(Librarian, Insurance Institute, 
Montreal, Canada.) 

















Current Biography? Yes! 


| Beyors month in telling you about the proposed 
current biography service, we used the ques- 
tion mark advisedly since we did not know defi- 
nitely that we would undertake such a service. 
In the interim, we have been deluged with letters 
from librarians all over the country urging us to 
begin “without delay.” 

Such enthusiasm cannot be denied! We are 
glad to announce that the first issue of Current 
Biography is already in preparation, and will be 
ready shortly to bring you monthly biographical 
data on who's news. As previously stated, full 
length sketches of the currently newsworthy will 
be featured, guaranteed to present the facts in a 
highly readable style. Shorter sketches will be 
included for those who have previously appeared 
in the news columns and who are already listed 
in Who's Who, etc. In addition, references to 
other published material and the pronunciations 
of difficult names will be given. 

We are particularly glad to be able to announce 
that the service basis rates are most inviting for 
Current Biography, the cumulative monthly fea- 
turing national and international names in the 
news of the day. 

A sample copy of Current Biography is yours 
for the asking. 


M.P.R.D. Discontinued 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the 
discontinuance of the Motion Picture Review 
Digest after four years of publication. Several 
factors combined to bring us to this unpleasant 
but necessary decision. When the Digest began 
publication in January 1936, the country was in 
the grip of strong agitation against what were 
felt to be violations by the motion picture pro- 
ducers of ordinary standards of decency and 
morality. Parents, particularly, were concerned 
about the films their children were to see, and 
libraries were besieged by requests for informa- 
tion. These libraries in turn asked The H. W. 
Wilson Company to provide a service in this field 
similar to the Book Review Digest in the field 
of books. The M.P.R.D. was the answer... . 
But within a few months after publication began, 
Hollywood staged its own housecleaning, with 
the result that today the “movies,” if not blame- 
less, at least observe reasonable standards of taste 
and decency. And with increasing “purity” on 
the part of the producers, the number of sub- 
scriptions to the Digest has tended to decrease! 
Nevertheless, we continued publication, hoping 
that the service would eventually pay its way. 


But now, after four years of earnest effort, we 
feel that we have no choice but to cease publi- 
cation. 

All M.P.R.D. subscriptions are being termin- 
ated as of the last issue of 1939. No charge is 
being made to any subscriber for the few 1940 
issues published. For those subscribers who have 
paid beyond the end of 1939, credits are being 
set up on our ledgers. Refund checks in the 
amount of these credits may be had at any time 
upon application. We are suggesting, however, 
that subscribers allow their credits to “‘sit’ for 
at least a month, for the reason that our new 
publication, Current Biography, described above, 
will have (for the first year at least) the same 
scale of rates as the M.P.R.D. Many subscribers, 
we believe, will wish to apply their M.P.R.D. 
credits to a trial subscription to the new service. 


BACK SETS AVAILABLE 


The Motion Picture Review Digest was pub- 
lished weekly with monthly and quarterly cumu- 
lations. The permanent record for each year 
consisted of the four quarterly issues, the last of 
which included the annual index. We have avail- 
able at this time a limited number of sets of the 
16 quarterly issues forming the complete record 
of pictures released and reviewed in the four 
years from January 1936 thru December 1939. 
Rather than see these wasted, we will dispose of 
them at $1.60 per set, to cover handling and 
shipping. The sets are of course unbound 
Orders will be filled in order of receipt as long 
as the sets last. 


Leading Motives of Wagner Operas 


After publication of our new A Richard Wag- 
ner Dictionary, we found that there are a few 
extra copies of the 32-page appendix (containing 
the music for the leading motives of the operas) 
available. These have been sewed and inserted 
in a plain paper cover. As we say, the quantity 
is very small, but to those who come early, we 
can supply the pamphlet at a nominal charge of 
25c. Please send stamps or coin with your order. 


Sprinkled Edges? 


Miss Beatrice Winser, Librarian of the Public 
Library of Newark New Jersey, makes a sugges- 
tion on which we would like further comment 
from librarians. Miss Winser writes, “Our Lend- 
ing Department asks me to find out whether you 
will consider sprinkling the closed edges, top, 
bottom, and side, of your bound indexes, Readers’ 
Guide, Industrial Arts, Essay Index, etc. with 
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solid color chosen to harmonize with the cloth 
binding. Because of the noticeable soil on the 
top edges particularly, we recently tried this on 
a number of volumes with satisfactory results and 
a pleasing appearance.” 

What do you think? 


Railroad Facts and Figures 


We are ready now with The Railroads: Gov- 
ernment Ownership in Practice (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 13, No. 8) which supplements The Rail- 
road Problem (Reference Shelf, Vol. 13, No. 2) 
published last September and already in its second 
printing. 

The supplement, prepared also by Harrison 
Boyd Summers and Robert E. Summers, presents 
facts and figures from many sources to demon- 
strate factually efficiency ratios and operating costs 
under public and private ownership in twenty-eight 
countries. The final chapter is devoted entirely 
to the position of United States railroads at the 
present time covering railroad equipment in 1938, 
freight traffic, earnings, costs of materials, wages, 
R.F.C. railroad loans, and consolidation. 

As is customary in Reference Shelf volumes, 
the material is largely composed of reprints of 
articles from expert sources, augmented by useful 
bibliographies. 


Crime Bibliography 


A Bibliography of Crime and Criminal Justice, 
1932-1937, just published, extends by six years 
the service rendered the law librarian, the teacher 
of criminal law, criminal procedure, and the 
penologist, by Dorothy Culver in her first compil- 
ation under the same title covering the years 
1927-1931. 

As in the previous volume, the work covers 
material in English published or in manuscript 
during the period of the bibliography and fol- 
lows the arrangement based on the logic of crim- 
inal procedure, set in the standard Kuhlman, 
Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal Justice, 
published in 1929. Annotations are informative 
and descriptive and a detailed separate subject 
index assures easy accessibility of all references. 


What About Guam ? 


With the opening of Congress and the House 
Naval Affairs Committee hearings, the little 
island of Guam makes the headlines again. Altho 
the outcome of the controversy cannot be pre- 
dicted at the present writing, it is apparent that 
Guam is a lot more important to a lot of im- 
portant people than the average person realizes. 
In the light of present conditions, this tiny atoll 
only 1300 miles from the Japanese mainland 
takes on particular significance, and makes the 
publication of the first complete bibliography de- 
voted exclusively to Guam especially welcome. 
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Bibliography of the Island of Guam was com- 
piled as a project of the Works Project Admin- 
istration for the City of New York under the 
editorship of Charles F. Reid, educator and out- 
standing authority on American Territories and 
Possessions. Compiled from book, periodical, 
and government sources, it provides some 1800 
annotated references under 61 subjects from aero- 
nautics and agriculture to treaties and zoology 
and brings to light much heretofore unlisted 
material. 


Subject Headings 


In the December issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin catalogers were asked to comment on 
some questions about subject headings which had 
been submitted. On the question of using the 
heading “Quilts” as well as the subject heading 
“Coverlets,” all the replies were favorable. 

The heading “Vocational stories” also received 
favorable votes. There is some difference of 
opinion about the term “as a vocation” after 
names of occupations and professions. One cata- 
loger pointed out that the term “Vocations” is 
used only as a cross-reference. Another cataloger 
has suggested all such material might be grouped 
together under the term ‘“Vocations’’ and then 
subdivided, e.g. Vocations (Aeronautics); Voca- 
tions (Medicine). Any further comments will 
be most welcome. 

It has been decided to use the subject headings 
“Vocational stories” and “Quilts” on the Wilson 
cards and in the Standard Catalogs. 

Another question on which catalogers are asked 
to comment has been submitted as follows: “Are 
libraries, especially scientific libraries using ‘Gen- 
etics?’ As quite a number of books have ap- 
peared, written by professors of genetics who 
carefully defined the term as distinguished from 
evolution and eugenics, it would seem desirable 
to recognize it in our catalogs.” 

If catalogers have missed the lists of new sub- 
ject headings, it is urged that they help by seeing 
that their library submit their new headings. 

Address: Miss Dorothy E. Cook, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


Puzzles to be Corrected 


Book Quotation Crostics, we are sorry to re- 
port, got off to a bad start, and hoodoo-wise 
ran into a series of accidents all along the way. 
In order to have the book conform to the Wilson 
standard, we are withdrawing the edition. A 
corrected edition will be published this spring. 

Meanwhile, however, the separate puzzles are 
having a lively sale. One New Jersey high 
school is using them for an annual library con- 
test. Another purchaser sends word that the 
puzzles were “the hit of the party.” Not a 
library affair either! Separate puzzles are avail- 
able for all crostics in which there are no inac- 
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curacies. They may be purchased in lots of 
10 puzzles, with three lots the minimum order, 
for 15c¢ per lot. 


Kind Words from Oklahoma 


We were recently gratified to receive the fol- 
lowing letter from C. M. Howell, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Education Association: 

“Under separate cover we are sending you a 
copy of the January number of the Oklahoma 
Teacher containing the advertisement of the Mot- 
ter Bookbinding Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
on page 30. A clipping is enclosed herewith. 

Their sales representative, Carney O. Dean, has 
thought enough of your company and its services 
to include the suggestion that subscriptions be 
sent to you in his advertisement. We are proud 
of the fact that we are able to take this message 
to almost all the libraries in the state, and prac- 
tically 18,000 teachers.” 


Here is Mr. Dean’s advertisement: 








A 
MESSAGE 





To Superintendents 
and Librarians, 


We suggest that your library subscribe 
for the Abridged Readers Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York City 


This service indexes 25 leading periodi- 
cals with monthly, semi-onnual, annual, 
and three year cumulative editions. You 
poy from 20c to 35¢ each for only the 
magazines to which you subscribe, with 
a minimum of $2.25 yearly 


A binding program should then be 
adopted with care and continued with 
regularity to give the utmost service to 
users Those indexed in the Readers Guide 
moy well be bound for future reference 


Cordially, 


Carney O. Dean 


Field Representative for 


The Motter Bookbinding Company 
MUSKOGEE 




















Thank you Mr. Howell and thank you Mr. 
Dean! 


Latin-American Folklore 


The growing interest both in folklore and in 
Latin-American literature makes doubly important 
the publication of A Bibliography of Latin- 
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American Folklore by Ralph A. Boggs, which we 
will soon publish as Volume 5, of Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association Publica- 
tions, Series I. 

Selected by Mr. Boggs from his file of some 
200,000 entries which he has compiled over a 
period of 15 years for a more general bibliog- 
raphy of folklore and the language and literature 
of Spain and Latin America, it will provide a 
much needed guide to the field. References are 
classified according to country under the follow- 
ing headings: general and miscellaneous works; 
mythology; legends and traditions; folktales; 
poetry, music, dance and games; festivals and 
customs; drama; arts and crafts, including dress 
and adornment; food and drink; belief, witch- 
craft, medicine, and magic; folk speech; proverbs; 
riddles. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. January 1937-September 1939 
33-month bound volume. Published January 5, 1940 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
this month 
Book Review DiGeEst. 1939 annual volume. Ready 


in March or early April. (Note—the 1939 annual 
volume fakes the place of the monthly issue for 
February 1940, in order to include reviews of all books 
published in 1939. No separate monthly issue is pub- 
lished in February.) 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 
Ready in March or early April 

Essay & GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
volume. Ready in March or early April 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
this month or early March 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1936-39 4-year volume. 
in March or early April 

VERTICAL Fite SERVICE. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
this month or early March 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


1938-39 2-year volume. 


1939 annual 


Ready 


Adult Book Programs 


The continued demand for Radio Roads to 
Reading, Julia Sauer’s useful collection of scripts 
for children’s programs, emphasizes again the in- 
creasingly important part radio is playing in 
library relations. With the large adult audience 
in mind, we are planning another volume to 
meet this need. 

Do you broadcast a program for adult listeners? 
If you do, we invite you to submit some of your 
favorite scripts to us to consider for publication 
in this volume. We would like to include a 
variety of types featuring books as well as library 
services and are eager to represent as many dif- 
ferent libraries as possible. So be sure to look 
over vour scripts, and of course, keep us in mind 
as you prepare new ones. In order to have the 
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book ready by September, all scripts must be in 
by April first. Please address your selections to 
Radio Script Editor, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-72 University Avenue, New York City. 


Changes in Periodicals 


Changing conditions and changing times are 
reflected in periodical publication. It occurred 
to us that you might find it a convenience to 
have The Lighthouse take note of these changes 
particularly as they affect our indexes. As might 
be expected, most seriously concerned at the 
present time, is International Index. 


International Index reports: 


Cornhill Magazine has suspended 
duration of the war. The last 
no. 960, Dec. 1939. 

Geological Magazine has changed from monthly to 
bimonthly publication beginning with January 1940. 
International Affairs has suspended publication for the 
duration of the war. The last issue was vol. 18, no. 5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1939. 

L' Illustration has suspended publication of its weekly 
drama and fiction supplement La Petite Illustration. The 
last issue was no. 934, Sept. 2, 1939. 

La Nature has changed from semimonthly to bimonthly 
publication. 

Mercure de France has changed from semimonthly to 
monthly publication. 

Revue Politique et Litteraire (Revue Bleue) has suspended 
publication for the duration of the war. The last issue 
was vol. 77, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 1939. 

Science Progress has suspended publication for the dura- 
tion of the war. The last issue was vol. 34, no. 134, 
Oct. 1939. 

Slavonic Review will be published annually instead of 
three times a year beginning with 1940. 


publication for the 
issue was vol. 160, 


Industrial Arts. Index reports: 


Society for the Advancement of Management Journal, 
bimonthly, has changed its name to Advanced Manage- 
ment and will be published quarterly beginning with the 
fall 1939 issue. 

Canadian Engineer will be published in two sections. 
Roads and Bridges section will be published on the first 
of each month and Water and Sewage on the 15th, 
beginning with 1940. 


Readers’ Guide reports: 


Industrial Education discontinued publication with vol. 
41, no. 5, Nov. 1939. 

Missionary Review discontinued publication with vol. 6, 
no, 12, Dec. 1939. 

New Republic changed from 4 vols. to 2 vols, per year. 
Vols. begin January and July 1940. 


New York City Maps 


The Indexed Street Guide and Sectional Map 
of New York City which went with our greeting 
to thousands of Wilson subscribers, apparently 
is finding a place in vertical files of many librar- 
ies. We appreciate the words of thanks that have 
come to us and are pleased that you are pleased. 

One librarian wrote, “You are as good at in- 
dexing streets as at indexing periodicals.”” Another 
went so far as to say, “It is by far the best map 
of the city I have seen.” 

If others of you feel as the librarian who con- 
fessed, “I would like to keep it for myself but 
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my conscience tells me I should turn it over to 
the Reference Department,” you will be glad to 
know that we have a limited quantity that we 
can supply at 10c each, or 15 for $1. 


—THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Boggs, Ralph A. A _ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
LATIN-AMERICAN FOLKLORE. In press 

Culver, Dorothy. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 1932- 
1937. $12. Also on the service basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. On the service basis 

Gale, Alice N. BooK QUOTATION CRos- 
Tics. $1.35 

THE INDEXED STREET GUIDE AND SEC- 
TIONAL Map oF New York City. 
10c, or 15 for $1 

Reid, Charles F. ed. BrBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
ISLAND OF GUAM. $1.50 

Sauer, Julia. RADIO ROADS TO READING. 
$2.25 

Summers, Harrison Boyd and Summers, 
Robert E. THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 
Reference Shelf. $1.25 

Summers, Harrison Boyd and Summers, 
Robert E. THE RAILROADS: GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP IN PRACTICE. Ref- 
erence Shelf. 75c 

Terry, Edward M. A RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY. $2.25 











FOR COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 451) 


The Director of the Institute will be Tommie 
Dora Barker, Dean of the Emory University Li- 
brary School, formerly A.L.A. Regional Field 
Agent for the South. She is basing plans for 
three profitable days on the specific recommenda- 
tions developed at the planning conference of the 
County and Regional Libraries Section just held at 
the Midwinter Conference of the A.L.A. Further 
announcement of leaders and subject matter will 
be made as soon as possible. 

The Institute is planned for professional libra- 
rians now engaged in state library extension or in 
county and regional library service, or planning to 
initiate such service in the near future. 

Advance registration is required and early appli- 
cation is desirable. Registration will be handled 
by the Public Library Division of the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Address requests for application blanks 
to that office. The registration fee of $5 must ac- 
company the formal application. Admission cre- 
dentials and receipt will be sent the accepted 
registrants or the fee returned. A room reserva- 
tion should then be made directly with the hotel. 














THE SCIENCE OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


BY KAARE BOLGEN 


This volume is the result of years of preparation. Mr. 
Bolgen’s treatment of the various _ of technique and 
interpretation are unique. His tings will be found in 
magazines like the “‘Strad,”” “‘Etude,”” and “Music Educa- 
tors Journal.”” The volume presents the painstaking effort and 
exhaustive study of one whose ae > in — is ern 
unique among violinists. From your 
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THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
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630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
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ful efforts. our detailed quotations are 
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THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
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RICHARD 
WAGNER 
DICTIONARY 


by Edward M. Terry $2.25 


For the music lover and the 
general reader. Conveniently 
arranged in a single alphabet 
are stories, arguments, and 
characters of Wagner's 
operas and  music-dramas, 
original casts, other musical 
compositions, biographical 
sketches of Wagner, his fam- 
ily and friends, a description 
of Bayreuth, a bibliography, 
and the leading motives of 


the music-dramas. 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave., New York 
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ANET TAYLOR CALDWELL was born in 

Manchester, England, on September 7, 1900. 
Both her father, Arthur Francis Caldwell a com- 
mercial artist who died nine years ago, and her 
mother, Anna Marks Caldwell who now lives in 
Buffalo, were born in Glasgow. She comes from 
a long line of Scotch Presbyterian teachers, artists, 
“landed gentry,” shipbuilders, publishers, and 
distillers. At a very early age she was sent to 
a private school in the little suburb of Reddish, 
where she readily acquired a strong dislike for 
the snobbishness of the decayed-gentlewoman 
teacher. 

Her father had a strange antipathy for almost 
everyone but Scotsmen, Presbyterians, and Cald- 
wells, and because his profession was full of 
Germans in England he brought his family in 
1907 to America—where, though he little sus- 
pected it, conditions were virtually the same. It 
was during that crossing that Taylor Caldwell got 
her “‘first lesson in undemocracy”’: she found her- 
self in a kind of second-class quarantine, snubbed 
by the first-class youngsters and forbidden to play 
with the third-class children. She remembers the 
porpoises, however, with a good deal of pleasure, 
as well as the icebergs, porridge with treacle, ice- 
cream, and the first electric fans she had ever 
seen. On a soggy day in March they entered New 
York harbor, and during a violent argument with 
the customs inspectors got a wholly unpleasant 
impression of the “bloody Yankees.” 

At the age of nine she began to write and illus- 
trate books. The first appears to have a tale 
of a lurid seduction in the days of Nero—with 
copious realistically anatomical drawings. She 
wrote at least ten huge books a year, by hand, at 
the kitchen window, and succeeded in working up 
a thoro-going contempt for children. “Father fre- 
quently disappeared furnaceward with armfuls” 
she says, “for I lost interest in the books when 
they were done.” She also turned out a lot of 
poetry, about this time, pages and pages that 
never mentioned love but were ridden with mys- 
ticism, religion, and Life. She was quite sure 
that she had a Message. (When she sometimes 
catches herself believing that even now, she be- 
comes very severe with herself.) And before 
she reached her teens she had also written some 
music and executed some fair portraits and sculp- 
ture. She came to the conclusion that she would 
get nowhere if she scattered her energies, and so 
threw everything but writing overboard. 

Her father disapproved of higher education for 
women, so she set out at the age of fifteen to 
earn some money; and after a long siege at 
Buffalo University evening sessions she received 
her B.A. in 1931. 

By her first marriage, in 1918, she had a 
daughter, Mary Margaret Combs; and by her 
second, to Marcus Reback in 1931, another daugh- 
ter, Judith Ann. Her husband, a gifted linguist, 
was in the Intelligence Service during the World 
War; afterwards became adviser to President 
Hoover; and is now a government official. 


Taylor Caldwell 











TAYLOR CALDWELL 


Taylor Caldwell has been writing madly ever 
since her early juvenile enterprises, and conser- 
vatively estimates that she has destroyed two or 
three forests. But nothing reached publication 
until Dynasty of Death, in September 1938. It 
was a huge, somewhat theatrically contrived 
novel about the intrigues of the Barbours and 
Bouchards, munition-makers. Reviews of this 
best-seller were mixed, indeed, but the author had 
the pleasure of seeing several far-from-naive 
critics take it for the work of a somewhat sea- 
soned literary gentleman. A motion picture ver- 
sion of the book is now in progress. 

A few weeks ago came a further projection of 
the armaments theme, The Eagles Gather, a later 
glance at the war-fomenting activities of a dynasty 
established in her earlier novel. Now in the mak- 
ing is a novel about Genghis Khan. 

Taylor Caldwell laments the fact that she is 
always trying to ‘“‘get somewhere,” which, says 
she, is the curse of the British. She is a pas- 
sionate believer in trade unions but confesses to 
being skeptical of the intelligence of the masses. 
The professions and politics, she insists, are 
already overstocked with women, and she has 
a mean opinion of the average female wit and 
intelligence: education for women has become too 
universal—it makes them go about “ ‘clear-eyed’ 
and gallant, and inquisitive and snobbish and gen- 
erally imbecilic.” She was brought up in a 
violently conservative British home, with “books, 
arguments, boiled beef and cabbage’’; has been 
called a Conservative and a Fascist; but considers 
herself as probably “just a democrat.” 
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sold to libraries for distribution. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 


When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 


date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 
copies $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 


month; sample copy free. 


Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 





FICTION 


CALDWELL, JANET TAYLOR, 1900- 
Eagles gather. Scribner 1940 498p $2.50 


Carries on the theme the author dealt 
with in her previous novel “Dynasty of 
death.” It opens with one of the characters 
of the earlier novel, Jules Bouchard, but 
introduces a whole new family and follows 
the fortunes of its various members 

“A depressing, almost terrifying book. It 
hurls formidable charges against the powers 
of evil that shape our personal and national 
destinies, and although the book is fiction, 
its insinuations and implications are disturb- 
ing and sometimes alarming. ..A_ full- 
blooded book, provocative and haunting.” 
Sat. rev. of lit. 


HENRIQUES, ROBERT DAVID QUIXANO, 


1905- 


No arms, no armour. Farrar 1940 373p 


$2.50 


The winner of the second All-Nations 
prize novel competition 

The setting is the British army, first at 
home, then in Africa. The central char- 
acter is a personable but unthinking young 
officer, who comes under the influence of 
two older men 

“The story has the excitement of vivid in- 
cidents and strange scenes but—even greater 
—the excitement of individual growth and 
development, a phenomenon doubtless no 
rarer in the army than among adults else- 
where. . . Unfortunately it is not often that 
an author can portray growth with the in- 
sight, naturalness and lack of cant that dis- 
tinguish this book. It is especially fitting 


that an All-Nations Prize should go to a 
novel that tells a story to which no nation 
or individual is alien.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE 
But you are young. Little 1940 330p 


$2.50 


Kelsie had started to work as soon as 
she got out of high school, and most of 
the family income came from her. But 
Kelsie wanted a life, a home and a man of 
her own. How she solved this problem is 
the theme of this novel 

“This is a study of an economic problem, 
well observed, and done with more humor 
than bitterness.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 
Portrait of Jennie. Knopf 1939 212p 


$2 

“The story of a gifted artist who could 
not find himself and of a strange and lovely 
girl he met one wet winter twilight on the 
mall in Central Park.” Huntting 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 
Let the people sing; a novel. Harper 


1939 351p $2.50 


The story concerns the adventures of an 
old-time vaudeville comedian and an exiled 
professor who try to win back the com- 
munity music center that a staid English 
village has lost through inertia 

“It is Mr. Priestley in his best mood, 
kindly yet satirical in manner, with a wit 
sharp enough to cut as well as to amuse.” 
N.Y. Times 





ROMAINS, JULES, 1885- 








Verdun; tr. from the French by Gerard 
Hopkins. Knopf 1939 500p map 
(Men of good will, v8) $2.50 


Contents: The prelude; The battle 

The story of the World war, told in 
terms of the siege of Verdun. It is not in 
the vein of an eyewitness; rather, it is un- 
folded in a broad panorama. The first part 
shows how the war became almost universal 
and took on the character of large-scale 
attrition. The second part, centering on the 
siege of Verdun, is an explosive climax 
that tests both men and philosophies 


SALTEN, FELIX, 1869- 


Bambi’s children; the story of a forest 
family; tr. by Barthold Fles, ed. by 
R. S. Tilley; illus. by Erna Pinner. 
Bobbs 1939 315p illus $2.50 


This sequel to “Bambi” tells the story 
of the first year in the lives of his children, 
Geno and Gurri. The twin fawns grow up 
to learn all the hazards, joys and terrors of 
life in the wild, and Faline, the doe, guards 
and protects them as all mothers do 

“So perfectly balanced is the story that 
never for a moment is lost the sense of the 
freshness of the forest, the acute realization 
of the grace and beauty of the deer, and the 
whole is illuminated by the tender humor— 
which is true wisdom—with which the au- 
thor sees life as a whole.” N.Y. Times 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


AUSTIN, Mrs Mary (HUNTER) 1868-1934 


Doyle, Mrs Helen (MacKnight) 1872- 
Mary Austin, woman of genius. Goth- 
am house 1939 302p $3 

An interpretative study, by a close friend, 


of the life, personality and work of Mary 
Austin, well-known American author 


GERHARDI, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 1895- 


The Romanovs; evocation of the past as 
a mirror for the present. Putnam 1939 
xxi,484p $5 

The story of all the Romanovs, from 
Mikhail Feodorovich on to Nicholas II. 


Each one is treated as an individual char- 
acter, playing his part in Russia's history 


MENCKEN, HENRy LOuIs, 1880- 


Happy days, 1880-1892. Knopf 1940 
313p front $2.75 

“H. L. Mencken’s autobiography of his 
childhood in Baltimore of 1880-1892 is made 
up, as he says in his preface, of ‘casual and 
somewhat chaotic memories.’ It is a record 
not only of a very happy childhood . . . but 
also of a whole era.” Huntting 

Some of the chapters have appeared, 
either wholly or in part, in the “New 
Yorker” 








MORGAN, JOHN PIERPONT, 1837-1913 
Satterlee, Herbert Livingston, 1863- J. 
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Pierpont Morgan; an intimate portrait. 
Macmillan 1939 595p illus maps $3.75 


“No attempt has been made to write an 
appreciation or estimate of Mr. Morgan; 
rather, I have tried to give the reader some 
idea of his background and bringing up and 
of the man himself, as his family and inti- 
mates knew him.” Foreword 

“The early chapters on the boyhood life 
of young Pierpont Morgan are fascinating. 
And so are the subsequent ones, as he grows 
to maturity. Here, delightfully told, are sto- 
ries of old Boston, old New York, old Paris 
and old London—as a young gentleman lived 
in them.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ROSENWALD, JULIUS, 1862-1932 
Werner, Morris Robert, 1897- Julius 


Rosenwald; the life of a practical 
humanitarian. Harper 1939 381p front 
$3.50 

“A sympathetic biography of the Chi- 
cagoan who was known as a successful busi- 
ness executive who built up an enormous 
mail order house, and as a_ philanthropist 
whose charities were carefully planned and 
widespread.” 


AMERICAN SCENE 


CARTER, JOHN FRANKLIN, 1897- 
1940, by Jay Franklin ;pseud,. Viking 


1940 319p $2.75 


“It is my serious and considered belief 
that 1940 will be the year of momentous 
decision for the American people, and I 
propose to discuss the men, the measures, 
and the tendencies which have led me to 
this belief. I shall try to indicate the na- 
ture and meaning of the decision which we 
shall be forced to make.” Foreword 


FITZPATRICK, JOHN CLEMENT, 1876- 
(ed.) Some historic houses; their builders 


and their places in history. Published 
under the auspices of the National 
society of Colonial Dames of America. 
Macmillan 1939 160p illus $4 


“Descriptive and historic sketches of over 
twenty picturesque and beautiful colonial 
buildings scattered over the United States 
which are either owned or cared for by the 
National Society of Colonial Dames and its 
state branches. With many photographic 
illustrations.” Publishers’ weekly 


LANGE, DOROTHEA 
American exodus; a record of human 


erosion, by Dorothea Lange & P. S. 
Taylor. Reynal 1939 158p illus $2.75 


A pictorial record of the covered wagon, 
1939 style, showing in photographs the 
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migration which has swept thousands of 
Americans off the land toward the cities and 
westward to California 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIE 
Government at your service; a handbook 


of federal help for the citizen. Hough-~* 


ton 1939 340p $2.75 


Contents: Information, please; How to 
get a government job; American home; 
Public health; Toward workers’ security; 


Business and government; Using land and 
water; Farm government; By land, sea, and 
air; Youth and education; Federal arts and 
sciences; For veterans, for the handicapped, 
and for Indians; National defense; American 
x dollar; Federal justice; Exits and entrances; 
Selected bibliography 


WITTKE, CARL FREDERICK, 1892- 
We who built America; the saga of the 
immigrant. Prentice-Hall 1939 547p 


$5 

“The whole history of American immigra- 
tion, from the colonial period to the restric- 
tive legislation following ,the World War, 
is reviewed in its broad political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural implications.” Publish- 
ers’ weekly 





BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


De WILDE, JOHN CHARLES, 1910- 
Handbook of the war, by J. C. De Wilde, 
D. H. Popper and Eunice Clark; pic- 
torial charts by Irving Geis; maps by 
R. E. Falconer. Houghton 1939 248p 
illus maps $2 


Partial contents: What they are fighting 
for; Geography of land war; Armed men; 
Ships and strategy; Sea front; Economic 
front; Merchant shipping; Paying for the 
war; Propaganda; Defense of America 

“While the book contains such statistics 
and tabulated information as are customary 
in a handbook, the clear discussions . 
render this work more than a handbook. It 
is a brief treatise on the art of war. The 
authors are experienced writers who recently 
visited most of the countries of Europe in 
search of information. Careful research must 
have preceded the preparation of these dis- 
cussions.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


HAUSER, HEINRICH, 1901- 
Battle against time; a survey of the 
Germany of 1939 from the inside. 

Scribner 1939 386p $3 


Partial contents: National socialism: tri- 
umph and decay; From labor surplus to 
labor shortage; Four-year plan; Ley and his 
labor front; Blood and soil; Gearing up the 
Austrian economy; Anti-semitism; State 
youth; Mailed fist of the Third Reich 
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LOEWENSTEIN, KARL 
Hitler's Germany; the Nazi background 
to war. Macmillan 1939 176p $1.25 


Contents: National socialism and _ the 
Weimar republic; Governmental structure of 
the Third Reich; Instrumentalities of power; 
Nation and the individual; The service-state ; 
Conclusion 


YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS CHARLES CLAY- 
PON, 1886- 
European jungle. Macrae Smith 1939 


408p $3 

Partial contents: Unholy Russia; Land of 
the Caesars; Hitler’s Germany; Children of 
Israel; German protectorates; Balkans to- 
day; Arriba Espana; La belle France; John 
Bull and the foreigners 


INFLUENTIAL BOOKS 


COWLEY, MALCOLM, 1898- 
(ed.) Books that changed our minds, ed. 
by Malcolm Cowley & Bernard Smith. 
Doubleday 1939 285p $2.50 


Contents: Foreword on the books that 
changed our minds; Freud and “The inter- 
pretation of dreams,” by George Soule; 
“The education of Henry Adams,” by Louis 
Kronenberger; Turner's “The frontier in 
American history,” by C. A. Beard; Sumner’s 
“Folkways,” by John Chamberlain; Veblen 
and “Business enterprise,” by R. G. Tug- 
well; Dewey and his “Studies in logical 


theory,” by C. E. Ayres; Boas and “The 
mind of primitive man,” by Paul Radin; 
Beard’s ‘‘Economic interpretation of the 


Constitution,” by Max Lerner; Richards’s 
“The principles of literary criticism,” by 
David Daiches; Parrington’s ‘“‘Main currents 
in American thought,” by Bernard Smith; 
Lenin’s “The state and revolution,” by Max 
Lerner; Spengler’s ‘The decline of the 
west,” by Lewis Mumford; Afterword on 
the modern mind 


MUSIC AND ART 


KENT, ROCKWELL, 1882- 
(ed.) World-famous paintings. 
1939 unp 100 plates $3.75 
One hundred full-color reproductions of 
famous pictures arranged chronologically by 
nationalities. The artists’ lives are concisely 
summarized in text which runs parallel to 
the reproductions. The text also presents 
a brief analysis of each picture and the 
reasons for its uniqueness and fame, and 
further includes lists of every artist’s prin- 
cipal works and the galleries where they may 
be seen 


Wise 
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KRENEK, ERNST 
Music here and now; tr. by Barthold Fles. 


Norton 1939 306p $3 


Contents: Who is musical; Modern music 
is unpopular; Not all contemporary music is 
new music; Concept of music in the western 
world; Rise and decline of tonality; Atonal- 
ity; Music under construction; Music and 
mathematics; New media; From minuet to 
swing; What must we do? 


LEVANT, OSCAR 
Smattering of ignorance. Doubleday 1940 


267p front $2 


Discusses in five parts: The big time 
conductors of today, Toscanini, Stokowski, 
Walter, etc. and conductor-orchestra strained 
relations; Harpo Marx and Hollywood; 
Composing for Hollywood; George Gersh- 
win; The younger moderns, led by Aaron 
Copland 


MARTIN, JOHN JOSEPH, 1893- 
Introduction to the dance. Norton 1939 


363p illus $3.50 


Contents: Approach to the dance; Nature 
of movement; Form and composition; Basis 
of style; Why we dance and how; Recrea- 
tional dance; Spectacular dance—the ballet; 
Expressional dance; Middle ground; Dance 
in education; Contemporary Testilone 


OUR INCOME 


ADAMS, MILDRED 
Getting and spending; the ABC of eco- 


nomics. . . illus. by Elmer Loemker. 
Macmillan 1939 125p illus (Peoples 
library) 60c 


Partial contents: Who gets paid what 
and why; How big is big business; Cash 
money in your pocket; Money makes the 
front page; You and I, consumers; Investors 
of great wealth; Slumps and the govern- 
ment; From now on 


PLAYS AND POETRY 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 
Key Largo; a play in prologue and two 


acts. Anderson house 1939 125p $2.50 


Characters: 17 men, 7 women. First pro- 
duced October 30, 1939 

In this play Mr Anderson has employed 
the blank verse medium. It is the story of 
King McCloud, an American who takes part 
in the Spanish Civil war, loses his faith 
along with his illusions, and struggles back 
to a faith in the end 


GUITERMAN, ARTHUR, 1871- 
Lyric laughter. Dutton 1939 288p $2.50 


“A collection of new verses and selections 
from previous books. . . In this volume 


READERS' CHOICE 


are poems about New York, about American 
life, about life in general, about European 
places and institutions (including London 
‘bobbies’), and about sundry themes from 
‘The Curse of the Antique’ to the League 
of Nations.” Springfield Republican 


“KAUFMAN, GEORGE S. 1889- 

Man who came to dinner, by G. S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. Random house 
1939 195p illus $2 

“Alexander Woollcott is the author, lec- 
turer, critic, and radio performer Moss Hart 
and G. S. Kaufman drew upon for their 
central character in “The Man Who Came 
to Dinner.” J. M. Brown in New York 
Post 


SAROYAN, WILLIAM, 1908- 
Time of your life. Harcourt 1939 247p 

$2.50 

Characters: 18 men, 9 women. First pro- 
duced October 7, 1939 

The scene is a waterfront bar. The char- 
acters are the people of everyday life. What 
they do and what they say does not make 
up a plot so much as provide a pattern of 
life. A numtber of essays on Hollywood and 
the theater are included in the book 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


KERBY, PHILIP 
Victory of television. Harper 1939 120p 
illus $1 
An outline for the layman of the present 
status of television—its technical achieve- 
ments, recreational uses, and commercial 
possivilities 
SHEPHERD, WALTER 
Science marches on. Harcourt 1939 420p 


illus $3 
“This book tells the story of the nature 
and acquisition of knowledge. . . ‘It is! 


an attempt to present science ‘whole’, particu- 
lar discoveries being cited more by way of 
illustration than for their own sakes.” 
Preface 


WENDT, GERALD, 1891- 
Science for the world of tomorrow. Nor- 
ton 1939 316p illus map $2.75 
Contents: Life in the age of science; 
Sources of wealth and power; World grows 
smaller; Exchange of ideas; Scene of daily 
living; Three times a day; Long life and 
healthy; Necessary luxuries; Time to live; 
Scientific attitude 


WRIGHT, LEONARD Kay 
Next great industry; opportunities in re- 
frigeration and air conditioning. Funk 
1939 194p illus (Kitson careers ser.) 
$1.50 


Contents: Introduction; Scope of refrig- 
eration; Refrigerative methods, means, and 











OF BEST BOOKS 


effects; Discoveries, inventions, and adoption 
of refrigerative methods; Trade schools and 
technical courses; Typical courses of study; 
Service department; Distributors, shops, and 
equipment; Elements of refrigeration; Oper- 
ation of a typical refrigeration machine; Air- 
conditioning apparatus; Bibliography and 
schools 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


MILES, ARNOLD 
How criminals are caught; illus. by 

Theodore Eron. Macmillan 1939 123p 
illus (Peoples library) 60c 

Description of police work written from 
the point of view of the men whose life 
work is a fight against crime. “Every one 
of the cases told . . . is a true story taken 
directly from police annals—only the names 
have been changed.” Foreword 

“The reader will enjoy the unaffected, 
easy style of Mr. Miles and should gain a 
new respect for America’s police.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


SACHAR, ABRAM LEON, 1899- 
. . . Sufferance is the badge. Knopf 1939 
585p $3.50 


At head of title: The Jew in the con- 
temporary world 

“The present volume is an attempt to 
survey the position of the Jews in the turbu- 
lent, disjointed contemporary world. : 
Throughout the volume I have tried to keep 
in mind the interpenetration of Jewish de- 
velopments and the economic and political 
background.” Preface 

“The pressing problems of the Jewish 
people . . . are all surveyed with penetrat- 
ing insight and sound scholarship by the, 
national director of B’Nai B'rith Hillel foun- 
dations in America universities. . . The vol- 
ume is adequately documented and reveals 
most of the author’s sources as authoritative 
and intelligently selected. An excellent bib- 
liography and index complete the work. 
‘Sufferance is the Badge’ is an original con- 
tribution and performs a real service in mak- 
ing the contemporary Jewish situation more 
understandable.” Springfield Republican 


SPORT 


BAUMER, WILLIAM H. 

Sports, as taught and played at West 
Point, by W. H. Baumer in collabora- 
tion with the West Point coaching 
staff; photographs by H. V. Mitchell. 
Military service 1939 350p illus $2 


Contents: Football; Basketball ; 
Boxing; Fencing; Hockey; 


Soccer; 
Gymnasium ; 
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Swimming and diving; Wrestling; Baseball; 
Golf; Lacrosse; Pistol; Polo; Rifle; Tennis; 
Track; Training; Bibliography 


VACATIONS 


EARLY, ELEANOR 
Lands of delight; a cruise book to north- 

ern South America and the Caribbean; 
decoration by Virginia Grilley. Hough- 
ton 1939 214p illus $2 

Map on lining-papers 

“A companion volume to ‘Ports of the 
Sun,’ covering the following places—Puerto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, Cat Cay, Tortola, 
Venezuela ports, Caracas, Curacao, Marti- 
nique, Trinidad, and glimpses of other ports, 
briefly seen.” Kirkus 


NIxON, LAURENCE ALLEN 
American vacations. Little 1939 xxvii, 
380p illus $2.25 
Partial contents: Shanks’ mare; Youth 
hostels; Mountain-climbing; Your vacation 
home in the woods; Farmer and his daugh- 
ter; Kingdom of the horse; Dude-ranching; 
A-sailing we will go; You're vacationing 
while you're on the way; Family car. 
Appendices include a list of travel books, 
what railroad signals and signs mean, where 
to get road maps, comparative costs, etc. 


Reck, Mrs DAIsy 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Farrar 1939 241p illus $2.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

“In writing of these Islands, I have 
deliberately neglected the historic forts, the 
beaches and the formal recreations—the 
travel folders have attended to those—for 
this book is not intended as a guide, but 
merely an informal introduction to the ways 
of life among the 2,000,000 Islanders in the 
American Caribbean.” Preface 

‘Because (Mrs Reck, writes with observa- 
tion and humor and clarity, she passes her 
own interest on to other would-be travelers 
and to people who enjoy good travel books.”’ 
N.Y. Times 


WORLD OF NATURE 


Buck, FRANK, 1882- 

Animals are like that! by Frank Buck 
with Carol Weld. McBride 1939 240p 
illus $2.50 

An account of doings among tigers, 
cobras, apes, elephants, in circus and in 
jungles 
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FERGUSON, DONITA 
Fun with flowers; how to arrange your- 


self and your flowers, by Donita Fer- 
guson and Roy Sheldon; with illus. by 
Jay Warmuth. Houghton 1939 309p 
illus $2.50 

Tells you what to buy when, and how to 
arrange the flowers you buy; how to make 
over a corsage; how to budget a garden for 
penthouse, porch, or patio. The final chap- 
ter contains a dilletante’s directory, color 
guide and flower calendar 


McKENNy, MARGARET 
Birds in the garden, and how to attract 


them . . . introduction by Clyde Fisher. 
Reynal 1939 349p illus $5 

Partial contents: Value of birds, esthetic 
and economic; Planting in the small garden 
to provide food and shelter; Feeding devices ; 
Protection; Bird homes; Bird song; Care of 
stray birds; Migration and _ birdbanding; 
Birds on the country place; Birds in the city 
garden; Hunting with the camera; Sanctu- 
aries; References and bibliography 

Contains “sixteen illustrations in full 
color and thirty-two pages in half-tone”’ 


INTERMEDIATE BOOKS 


CARLSON, Mrs BERNICE WELLS 
Junior party book; illus. by Magdalena 


Tolson. Cokesbury press 1939 160p 
illus $1.50 

A guide to the giving of simpler, easier 
parties for children. Partial contents: Invita- 
tions; New Year's party; Snow party; Valen- 
tine party; Peter Rabbit party; Cowboy 
party; Detective party; Carnival party; Hobo 
party; Circus party; Halloween party; Pirate 
party; Doll party; Christmas party. Ages 
6-14 


GRUMBINE, E. EVALYN 
Patsy breaks into advertising; with a fore- 


word by Douglas Taylor. Dodd 1939 
324p (Dodd, Mead career bks) $2 

The “story of how one school girl got 
her start in advertising, and where it led 
her,—from school magazine, summer solicit- 
ing for camp advertising, to an actual job 
in commercial advertising, with all its 
aspects.” Kirkus. Ages 14-16 


MATTOON, CHARLES STEPHEN 
Your career in aviation; the how, when, 


why and where of finding your place 
in aviation. Foster & Stewart 1939 
146p illus $1.50 


Contents: Aviation—past, 
future; Careers in aviation; 


present and 
Commercial 


READERS' CHOICE 


aviation; Apprentice training; Aircraft fac- 
tory; Radio and meteorology; Military and 
commercial flying; Aviation as a profession; 
Selecting a school; Salesmen in aviation; 
Applying for a job; Directory. Ages 15 
and up 


MERRILL, HENRY TINDALL 
How to be an aviator, by Dick Merrill 


and George Daws; with an introduc- 
tion by E. V. Rickenbacker. McBride 
1939 192p illus $2 

Map on lining-papers 

Partial contents: Simple aerodynamics; 
What “being a pilot” means; Training for 
sport and commercial flying; U.S. Army air 
corps; Training the flying cadets; U.S. Naval 
aviation; Training at Pensacola; Other 
careers in aviation. Ages 15 and up 


REED, WILLIAM MAXWELL, 1871- 
America’s treasure, ed. by Carey Croneis. 


Harcourt 1939 395p illus $3 


“The author has attempted to analyze the 
world importance of America’s natural re- 
sources, discussing her extensive deposits of 
iron, coal, petroleum, and precious metals. 
He explains the methods of extracting them, 
commenting on the resulting need for con- 
servation; also he devotes several chapters 
to the development of machinery.”  BkI. 
Ages 12-16 


WALTZ, GEORGE H. 
What do you want to be? a book of 


careers for boys. Holt 1939 243p illus 
$2 

Contents: This business of choosing a 
career; Commercial aviation; Would you 
like to be a doctor; Opportunities in engi- 
neering; Solving crimes with science; Jobs 
in radio and television; Writing for a living; 
Camera careers; Art can pay; Exploring 
as a job; Law as a profession; Farming and 
forestry; Careers in government; Teaching; 
Business, manufacturing, banking; Career 
quiz; Schools and colleges; Books to read. 
Ages 12-16 


WELSHIMER, HELEN 
Questions girls ask; introdutcion by R. H. 


Ottaway; foreword by E. L. O'Neill. 
Dutton 1939 128p $1.50 


Contents: Open forum; That first date; 
Shall I kiss him good night; Conversation 
piece; Be your age; It’s fun to be yourself; 
The bees and the birds and the flowers; 
Gracious lady; Wide, wide world; Boy 
friend looks you over; Information, please. 


Ages 14-18 














FREE 
MATERIALS 


Posters—Wall Charts—Films 
Pamphlet File Material 
Exhibits—Maps—Pictures 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids, an 80 page (8!x11) 

annotated book giving hundreds of 
THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER sources of free and inexpensive ma- 
Encyclopedic: information on every subject, terial in the above unit classifica- 
at your finger tips. tions. These sources have been 
verified and have been kept up to 
date. A supplementary list of ma- 


terial as of March, 1940 is included 
with your order. Price $1.00. 





Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 


vestment in supplementary reference books. 3 

Write for booklet L. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. Bruce Miter, Principal 
Ontario Junior High School 


Box 222 


Ontario, California 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 














Important New Library Books from Bruce 


METALWORK RURAL ROADS 


BY A. F. BICK 


Designed for home shops with limited 
equipment, it provides complete in 


Structions for metalworking and a 
variety of artistic and inexpensive 
projects. $3.00 BY LUIGI LIGUTTI AND 


FURNITURE FOR ae ee 


THE AMATEUR 


CRAFTSMAN A popular yet nonetheless accurate sutvey 
BY EARL HARMES of modern rural sociology which represents 
plied enottrection details to appesi tg «RE _lifework of two men profoundly ac- 
a nee. 58.23 quainted with this field and in practical 
DICTIONARY OF touch with it. It thoroughly discusses rural 
TECHNICAL TERMS problems and offers solution with which 
BY F. S. CRISPIN “as ; 
Desi weelial aad attention everyone should be familiar—tresidents of 
ion of thi opuls echnical dic- ‘ . 
ao ee ee urban as well as rural districts. $2.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1103 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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JANUARY 
(Continued from February Bulletin) 


JANUARY 16. Elizabeth Corbett Yeats, sister of 
the late William Butler Yeats and founder of the 
famous Dun Emer (later Cuala) Press, died in a 
Dublin nursing home following a brief illness. 
Miss Yeats was educated in London and was au- 
thor and illustrator of books on art instruction for 
children and a water-color artist in her own right. 
Her printing venture was begun in 1903, and it is 
said that she took six months to set and print the 
press’s first book, In Seven Woods, a collection 
of her brother’s poems. 


William Butler Yeats was editor of the Cuala 
Press until the time of his death. From it came 
ninety books, including titles by Katharine Tynan, 
Lady Augusta Gregory, A. E., J. M. Synge, John 
Masefield, Lord Dunsany, and Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. 


JANUARY 16. Mrs. Katherine B. Day, widow of 
Clarence Day, author of Life With Father, recently 
transformed into a Broadway hit, was a guest 
speaker at a meeting of the New York section 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. The 
idea of putting the story of her husband's father 
into a play had been suggested to Clarence Day 
himself, she said, and although he had received 
the suggestion with considerable surprise, he actu- 
ally worked on a stage adaptation. He had been 
equally amazed, she said, when it was first hinted 
that his stories might be put into a book. ‘No, I 
don't see why. They are just stories.” 


JANUARY 25. A. M. Sullivan, new president of 
the Poetry Society of America, said in an address 
at the thirtieth anniversary dinner at the Hotel 
Biltmore that poets today “have the choice of 
starving with dignity, becoming literary hacks, or 
finding a collateral vocation by which to muzzle 
the wolf.” Padraic Colum, former president, who 
received the society's medal, urged the poets pres- 
ent not to contribute anything for the next year 
that would add to the agitation of the world. 


JANUARY 30. In the Publishers’ Weekly's analysis 
of the American book output for 1939 it was dis- 
covered that thirty-nine of the 247 houses ac- 
counted for 60.3 per cent of the year’s total, 7993. 
Macmillan led the list with 492 titles. 


JANUARY 31. Sophia Belzer Engstrand of Chi- 
cago, teacher and librarian now on relief, was the 
winner of the Dial Press award of $1,000 for the 
best original novel with a scholastic background. 
She wrote the book in the hope of awakening the 
public to a fault in our education system that is 
driving many able teachers to other fields. Miss 
Munday will be published by the Dial Press on 
April 25. 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


March 1940 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 5. Mrs. Annie M. Webster, only living 
niece of Samuel L. Clemens, denied the recent 
charges of Representative Joseph B. Shannon of 
Missouri that Mark Twain had joined the Con- 
federates in Missouri, and then, during his com- 
pany’s first skirmish set out on the run and “didn't 
stop running until he got to Keokuk, Iowa.’ She 
doubts whether her “Uncle Sam’ ever formally 
joined the Confederate army or took the Confeder- 
ate oath. Three weeks in a boys’ camp had con- 
vinced him that he could never fight for either 
side, she said. He spent part of the duration in 
Keokuk, and then went to Virginia City, Nevada, 
where he worked as a reporter until after the close 
of the war. 


FEBRUARY 5. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer and author, received an illuminated scroll 
of honorary membership in the American Polar 
Society at the annual meeting of the society, held 
at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. 


FEBRUARY 5. The eighteenth annual exhibition of 
“The Fifty Books of the Year,” selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts on the basis 
of artistic and technical excellence, suitability to 
purpose, relation to editorial content, and solution 
of production difficulties, opened simultaneously in 
New York, San Francisco and Minneapolis. The 
list was drawn from 619 titles submitted by 145 
publishers throughout the United States. 


FEBRUARY 6. A prize of $2,000 is offered by 
Dodd, Mead, in conjunction with Street & Smith, 
for the best Western story of not less than 60,000 
words to be submitted before July 1, 1940. 


FEBRUARY 6. Ludwig Lewisohn, author, and Edna 
Manley, former newspaper woman, were married 
in Baltimore the ceremony had been halted tempo- 
rarily by a woman who asserted that she was 
Lewisohn’s “wife, his muse, his soul,” and mother 
of his six-year-old son. Thirty-six-year-old Thelma 
Spear, tearful and hysterical, told an interviewer 
she had traveled thruout Europe with the author, 
was married to him several years ago in Mexico, 
“and in all his works I was his inspiration.” 
Mr. Lewisohn made very little comment, but 
asserted that his first concern was to gain custody 
of his son. 


FEBRUARY 8. According to a dispatch from Hel- 
sinki, Sally Salminen, author of the $1,000 Finnish 
prize novel Katrina, written in 1936 while she was 
a servant girl in a Park Avenue household in New 
York, was married to Johannes Dyrkopp, a Danish 
writer. 

(Continued on page 490) 

















A Mibver B il Th 
es for Ruffans £& e 
re by Philip Lindsay 
y 400 pages crammed full of swashbuckling ad- C A M ERA FA N ~~" 
: venture from Sir Henry Morgan to Hitler. e 
H) Srown’ said’ "acide “ors “bucemneet among your readers will 
$2.50. 
expect you to have 
a copy of the 


The POISON ARROW 


by Jefferson Dennis 1940 i 


> wesiseet re Y | COLLEGIATE 
ae , | CAMERA ANNUAL. 
The “TEAGH YOURSELF” Book ; ee ee: 


Subjects made amazingly easy t wo 
Clear, concise, ‘quickly. endereinndabie. ae 9"12" 112 pages $2.00. 
ae. Complete. New titles com- ot 
ing...each $1.00. 
Teach Yourself Spanish 


Teach Yourself French Collegiate Camera Annual 
both by Norman Scarlyn Wilson 


Teach Yourself Child Care Publishing Company 
by Harry S. Reynolds, M.D. cS. —_— 
Wheaton, Illinois 


FORTUNY Sap Yor 


EW COLUMBIA BOOKS FOR EVERY LIBRAR 
SS 


HARDY OF WESSEX; His Life and Literary Career 
By Carl S Weber $3.00 


























THE DUTCH; A Portrait Study of the People of Holland 
By Adriaan J. Barnouw $3.00 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE POETRY OF 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON- By Estelle Kaplan $2.50 


THE PATH I TROD 
The Autobiography of Torence Vincent Powderly $4.50 


AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT 
The Recollections of Perry Belmont $4.50 


Write tor Full information 


COLUMBIA UN IVER RSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights — Now York 
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490 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene ...........+++: 198 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years ..... 194 
2. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath ...... 182 2. Bellam ay Country Lawyer ........ 125 
3. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind ... 134 3. : pes oot reggy _ — Below the Wind 102 

4. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 132 4. ° a MEET cccsccccctcccece 98 

$. al Vena, WONG .0-----4..0.... 0... 125 3. John Gunther, Inside Asia 222220222 22022. 93 

6. Lin Yu-t'ang, Moment in Peking .......... 107 6. — de St. Exupéry, Wind, Sand and 74 

7. Pietro di Donato, Christ in Concrete ...... 70 = ited Mien Biecein she Whe y 

8. Lloyd C, Douglas, Doctor Hudson's Secret 56 ye See fopeene 

Journal oivvecrevecccceeeeeccnceccenees 46 8. Nora Waln, Reaching for the Stars ........ 64 

9. Vardis Fisher, Children of God ............ 45 9. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But a Sword .... 60 

10. Somerset Maugham, Christmas Holiday .... 32 10. John Gunther, Inside Europe .............. 40 

CoMMENT: The Nazarene retains the first place position achieved last month. Gone With the Wind is now 
bidding fair to regain some of its former popularity for it is in third place again after having lost footing 
as the most read hock in the country—a position held for about two years. There are no new titles on 
the fiction list, and only one, Land Below the Wind, on the non-fiction list. 

CHILDREN’S Books: The children’s favorites this month are: Swe Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, 
Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy, Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift, Pinocchio, by Carlo Lorenzini, and 
Little Toot, by Hardie Gramatky. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, New 

York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattle and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 486) 
FEBRUARY 11. John Buchan, first Baron Tweeds- 
muir of Elsfield, since 1935 the King’s Governor 
General of Canada, and an eminent biographer, 
novelist, and historian, died at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital in Montreal as the result of a fall in his 
bathroom on February 6. 

John Buchan was born at Perth, Scotland, 
August 26, 1876, of an old Border family. His 
mother, Helen Masterton Buchan, was a cousin 
of Mr. Gladstone; and his father, the Rev. John 
Buchan was a Scottish minister. He was edu- 
cated at Glasgow University and Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; won the Stanhope Historical Prize 
and the Newdigate prize for English verse; and 
was president of the Oxford Union. 

In 1901 he was called to the English bar, and 
the same year went to South Africa and up to 
the Zambesi where he shot big game, fell eternally 
in love with the country and became a convert 
to Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a United British Em- 
pire. At the end of 1903 he returned to England 
and the English bar, working with Sir Robert 
Finlay. In 1907 he became a partner in Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., publishers. 

During the War the London Times sent him 
(1915) to the front as a correspondent; and in 
January 1917 he was appointed Director of In- 
formation, on the basis of which important post 
he wrote John Buchan’s History of the Great 
War. When he came to Canada in the Fall of 
1935 as Governor General it was very soon evi- 
dent that as a British soldier, parliamentarian, 
and man of letters he was well equipped to help 
Canada meet her problems in so far as the limi- 
tations of his high office permitted. His wife, 
Lady Tweedsmuir, was the former Susan Char- 
lotte Grosvenor; they have four children. 


Buchan’s first book, Scholar-Gipsies, was pub- 
lished while he was still in college; during the 
decade following he turned out innumerable pop- 
ular novels, and during his Information Director- 
ship wrote several thrillers, the best known of 
which is The Thirty-nine Steps. He was the 
author of fifty-one books; and the manuscript of 
his autobiography was said to have been ready 
some time ago. 


FEBRUARY 12. Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and John 
L. Lewis joined a long list of speakers in me- 
morializing the late Heywood Broun. The meet- 
ing, under the sponsorship of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York, was held in Manhattan 
Center, and was attended by 10,000 persons. The 
forces of reaction, said Mayor LaGuardia, “did not 
hate Broun because he was a radical, nor did they 
dislike him because he was liberal; but how they 
feared him because he was truthful.’’ 


FEBRUARY 13. The high-light of the season's 
fourth Book and Author Luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor was the announcement of the American 
Booksellers’ Association choices for 1939: John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath received the fiction 
award; Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de St. 
Exupéry, French flyer, poet, traveler, was the 
favorite in the non-fiction class; Ararat, by Elgin 
Groseclose, was pronounced the booksellers’ ‘‘dis- 
covery’; and Dalton Trumbo’s Johnny Got His 
Gun was acclaimed the most original book of the 
year. M. de St. Exupéry, with the French forces 
“somewhere in France,”” sent a message of rejoic- 
ing over the indication that “minds can agree in 
spite of frontiers and oceans.” 

In commemoration of the 500th anniversary of 
the discovery of printing, being celebrated this 
year, one of the fourteen existing copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible, the first printed book, was on 
display at the luncheon, under heavy police guard. 

















How to liven up your 
DRAMA SHELF 


ANDOM HOUSE editions of the 
7 sas outstanding successes: 
The Mam Who Came to Dinner, The 
Male Animal, Skylark, and Margin 
for Error. (Each, $2.) The biogra- 
phies of America’s two leading ac- 
tresses: I WANTED TO BE AN ACTRESS, 
by Katharine Cornell ($3.00), and 
LETTERS TO MARY: THE STORY OF 
HELEN HAYES, by Catherine Hayes 
Brown ($3.00). Other new books on 
the theatre: 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA 
SINCE 1918. Ao Informal History 


of two important decades in the American 
theatre, by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, drama 
critic of “The Nation.’’ $2.50 


THE COMPLETE GREEK 
DRAMA. In two ar, handsomely 
7 


bound volumes, here are a of the ex- 
tant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides and Menander. With 
general introduction, critical notes on each 
play, and glossary. Edited by Whitney p 
Oates and Eugene O'Neill, Jr. $5. 


THE PULITZER PRIZE 


PLAYS. A new edition, to be ready 
— 7 ~ Contains the complete and 
unabridged texts of twenty prize-winning 
plays from 1918 to 1939 inclusive, now 
including Our Town and Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. $4.00 


SIX PLAYS OF CLIFFORD 


ODETS. The texts of W aiting for Lefty; 
Till the Day | Die; Awake and Sing; 
Paradise Lost; Golden Boy; Rocket to the 
Moon, $2.50 


THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Edited and with a Biographical Essay 
By PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN 


“Nearly everything that is really importang in his 
utterances, public and private, is here . . . It is the 
only really convenient, inexpensive, and yet satis- 
factory presentation of Lincoln’s writings in print, 
and deserves the widest circulation.’—ALLAN 
Nevins, Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


The explanatory notes to each document, with 
the long introductory biographical essay, make 
clear to the reader for the first time, when, why 
and under what circumstances each of Lincoln's 
utterances came into being. With a chronological 
table and subject index. 863 pages, $3.75 


By EMIL LENGYEL 

HE book that explains the aims of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin in the Balkans. The his- 
torical background, the geography and the eco- 
nomic and social forces at work in each Danubian 
country today are given in great detail. ““A mag- 
nificent book that evokes the Danube’s mighty 
past and examiries the crucial present.’’—News- 
week. “Does for the Danube what Emil Ludwig 
did for the Nile . . . the only popular book on the 
Danubian problem as a whole.’—Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. Profusely illustrated; index. 
488 pages, $3.75 


Write for complete catalog 
RANDOM HOUSE, 20 East 57th St., New York City 
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Lancelot 


ANCELOT HOGBEN, scientist, was born in 

Southsea, near Portsmouth on the Southern 
coast of England, December 9, 1895, the eldest 
son of Thomas Hogben. When he was still a 
youngster his father agreed to give him pocket 
money at the rate of one halfpenny for thirteen 
verses of Holy Writ. By the time he was eight, 
he says, he could recite 1 Cor. 13 faultlessly. At 
Trinity College -he distinguished himself as a 
Senior Scholar and Frank Smart Prizeman. In 
1918 he married Enid Charles, the author of 
several books and articles on sociology and ge- 
netics. From 1919 to 1922 he was lecturer in 
zoology at the Imperial College of Science, and 
in the year following became a director of animal 
breeding research. For two years he was a lecturer 
at Edinburgh; was then made assistant professor 
of zoology at McGill; and in 1927 went to Cape- 
town, South Africa, to accept a professorship in 
the same subject. 

During Hogben’s tenure (1930-37) in the de- 
partment of Social Biology at the University of 
London he gave, at the suggestion of Sir William 
Beveridge, Director of the School of Economics, 
a series of a hundred lectures forming a kind of 
introduction to natural knowledge. In 1936 he 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. That 
same year he suffered a long illness, and for his 
“own fun” he drew up the makings of Mathe- 
matics for the Million. We published it entirely 
without any of the pretensions of a specialist and 
only in his capacity as a “private citizen interested 
in education.” 

His supple Moncure Conway lecture, Retreat 
from Reason, first published in 1936, constituted 
his plea for a “‘scientific humanism,” the core of 
which lies in Thomas Huxley's aphorism, “The 
great end of life is not knowledge but action.” 

Three years in Capetown had made incarceration 
in the depression of an English metropolis wholly 
unbearable, and for his four children who had 

rown up “barefoot and daylight-conscious’” he 

ught a cottage in Devon. It was, he says, in 
the Southern Railway's third-class pullman that 
most of Science for the Citizen was written. “This 
nonsense,” he insists, “that the scientific worker 
has no time to be a socially responsible adult” 
should be debunked. 


In 1937 Hogben succeeded Sir J. Arthur Thom- 
son as Regius Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Aberdeen, one of the most important 
scientific posts in the acedemic world. Politically 
he denies that he must of necessity choose between 
Fascism and Communism. His dilemma, he be- 
lieves, is only that of anyone who is “more anxious 
to be right than to stay Left.” His very recent 
Dangerous Thoughts (“I have not succeeded in 
equipping myself with a church which does en- 
dorse them”) is a collection of addresses on edu- 
cation, sociology, intellectual freedom, etc. The 
book was in page proof when hostilities broke out 
last September, and his last essay, a “plea for the 
Federal Union of the democratic nations. . .” has 
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LANCELOT HOGBEN 


been omitted. It would, he says, have been ‘‘the 
story of how Labour rallied round the Empire. . . . 
the somersaults of the flying young men of the 
Popular Front trapeze with Mr. Gollancz at the 
piano.” 

Hogben ascribes his “surprising state of pres- 
ervation” (his “boyish appearance,” according to 
the Evening Standard) to the fact that he sys- 
tematically refuses invitations to dinner parties ‘‘at 
which people overeat and underthink in costumes 
designed to inhibit excessive cerebration.”’ 


APRIL Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Mr. Skeffington, by Elizabeth. 


Literary Guild 
The Morning is Near Us, by Susan Glaspell. 
Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Son of the Danube, by Baris G. Petroff. 
ves 
Me er gitls: The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy. 

iking 

Intermediate group: The Great Geppy, by William 
Péne du Bois. iking 

Primary group: Sinfi and the Little Gypsy Coat, by 
Chesley Kahmann. Random House 


Catholic Book Club (March Choice) 
. een Under God, by Fulton J. Sheen. Bruce 
ubd. 


Ww 


The Sawyer Free Library, Gloucester, Mass., 
reports a new type of book service. During the 
past year books of interest to seamen were lent 
on a long-term loan to Captain Hervey Petrich 
of the “Western Explorer” for crew reading 
matter on a fishing trip. 


Doubleday 


Stokes 























SECRET 


WATER 
By 
Arthur Ransome 





A new story about adventurous young 
people, the Swallows and Amazons. They 
are marooned on a group of islands and 
attempt to map the country. They discover 
that another band of boys and girls are 
there who are as good savages as they are 
explorers! Illustrated. 


(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


GOVERNMENT 
HUNTER 





By Montgomery M. Atwater 


A city boy, visiting a western ranch 
accompanies a Government Hunter on his 
summer trip in the mountains. They have 
thrilling adventures as they hunt down the 
wild animals who have “‘gone bad.” Many 


illustrations. (Ages 10-14) $1.50 


ON THE 
STAKED PLAIN 
By Eric P. Kelly 


A mystery of pioneer days on the Texas 
Panhandle had remained unsolved. But a 
modern group of young people turn detec- 
tive and unravel the plot! Illustrated by 
Harve Stein. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 





SHATTUCK CADET 
By B. J. Chute 


A fine story of football, class loyalties 
and good sportsmanship in a United States 
Military Academy. Many illustrations by 
Raymond Lufkin. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


IN 
SUMMER 





By Katharine Hull 
and Pamela Whitlock 


More adventure on the English moors, 
afoot and on horseback! The Hunterly 
children and the mysterious Maurice spend 
an exciting eventful summer holiday in 
the country of THE FAR DISTANT 
OXUS. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


LITTLE 

WHIRLWIND 
By 

Margaret 

Hubbard 
Young Chatty’s family left their North 
Dakota home in 1823 for richer lands 
further south. But snow overtook them 
and they spent an eventful winter in a 


Chippewa village. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 














The Macmillan Company—60 Fifth Ave—New York 
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Irwin 


RWIN SHAW was born in Brooklyn in 1913, 

the son of William Shaw, who, since the de- 
pression, has been a hat-trimmings salesman. At 
the age of twelve he was writing reflective essays 
for the school paper; and several years later, when 
he entered Brooklyn College he not only pursued 
this same literary vein on the staff of the campus 
newspaper, but became a varsity quarterback, 
basketball and baseball “whiz,” and the drama 
society's ever-reliable producer of one-act plays. 
He left college, temporarily, and after surviving 
a few ordeals in truck-driving, odd-jobbing, and 
introductions to members of his father’s trade, he 
refused to be alarmed by any wolf-at-the-door 
mirage and decided he'd rather write. 


He went back to school, and thru the influence 
of a professor was given some radio-script assign- 
ments. He succeeded in turning out just what 
the studios wanted, and two of his serial drama- 
tizations of comic strips, the Gumps and Dick 
Tracy, brought in a steady stream of checks. In 
the spring of 1936 he was in Hollywood (radio 
scouts had not been long in finding him). He 
flew back to New York to attend the opening, in 
April, of his since-famous one-acter, Bury the 
Dead, an anti-war drama in which soldiers killed 
in battle refuse to be buried. His model, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was Hans Chlumberg’s 
Miracle at Verdun. He had written the play orig- 
inally for a New Theatre League contest, but it 
arrived two weeks late. It was, however, accepted 
for publication in the New Theatre Magazine, 
and produced under formidable odds, the bogey- 
men that invariably confront something with 
“radical implications.” Despite the ghost of 
poverty, the rehearsing in begged and borrowed 
theatres, and the “spectre of Equity, hanging over 
a group rehearsing collectively for five weeks 
wonderfully underpaid,” the play made itself 
heard. In a short time it moved up town from 
Fourteenth Street to the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, 
and the press notices were pleasantly filled with 
flattering allusions to the new _playwright's 
strength. The fact that editors had turned down 
every one of Shaw's first eighteen stories made 
his new victory all the sweeter. 

As a perfunctory script-writer (and as an ex- 
football player) he turned out “The Big Game”; 
and as a militantly sensitive young playwright 
he supplied the needs of the Hollywood anti-Nazi 
League for the Defence of American Democracy 
with “Church, Kitchen, Children,’ an anti-Fascist 
item. Shortly after his return to New York he 
wrote “Salute,” a farce about a Red scare; and 
“Siege,” which was produced in December 1937 
by Norman Bel Geddes but which ran only six 
nights. “Siege” was the dramatization of a gar- 
rison of Loyalist Spaniards in the path of the 
advancing rebels, waiting for the relief column 
that never comes. 

On January 5, 1939, his “Brooklyn fable,” The 
Gentle People opened at the Belasco as a Group 
Theatre production. Shaw himself called it a 
“fairy tale with a moral. In it justice triumphs 
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and the meek prove victorious over arrogant and 
violent men. The author does not pretend that 
this is the case in real life.” 

During the last three years he has been writing 
periodically for the New Yorker, Esquire, Col- 
lier's and This Week. A collection of these tales 
appeared last summer under the title Sailor Off 
the Bremen. One critic of these portraits of City 
College “slicks,” cabbies, hooligans and many 
another type wrote: “On the surface he is in 
the sketch-from-life genre; underneath he is 
acutely conscious of cause and effect, rise and 
fall, the progress to a natural conclusion. . . In 
general his level is pretty near flood tide. 


Shaw says that his juvenile ambition “was to 
be polite, polished and luxuriantly idle, and to 
write that kind of play,” but that “none of 
[these] things has been vouchsafed me.” Per 
haps it is just as well. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


To help celebrate the 500th anniversary of the inven 
tion of printing, Utah State Agricultural College will 
feature ‘““A Week with Books’ during the second week 
of summer session, wirtes L. H. Kirkpatrcik, the libra 
rian. The program has been especially designed for li 
brarians, parents, and club members who are unable to 
spend more than a weck or so in summer study. 

Three lectures will be given daily in the mornings, 
June 17-21. Local faculty members and visiting profes- 
sors will participate. During the afternoons, those at- 
tending will have access to the Main Library and to the 
Anne Carroll Moore Library of Children’s Literature 
The latter was named in honor of Miss Moore because 
of her many contributions to its development. 





